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‘SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


“Never Will Be Missed” 


By those who object to art which is 
understood not too easily, and who de- 
mand “representation,” the following will 
be relished. 

In writing about a new edition of Joyce's 
“Ulysses,” Edward Laroque Tinker in the 
New York Herald Tribune said: ‘“‘The 
story goes that in the lean years of her 
obscurity, Gertrude Stein sent one of her 
typical verbigerative manuscripts, thou- 
sands of pages long, to a friend in this 
country to find a publisher. She sent por- 
tions to this one and that, but without 
success. Years later . . . Miss Stein wrote 
her friend to send her manuscript to a 
certain firm. . . . The book was accepted 
and published, and many copies were sold. 
When, a few years later, the friend went 
over some old papers, she discovered quite 
a few passages of manuscript and was 
horrified to realize that it was a portion 
- of Miss Stein’s novel which had become 
separated from the rest and had never 
gone to the printers. It was never missed 
by any one—even the author—in all the 
years the book had been out.” 

This suggests, some will insist, that ab- 
stractionist painters and sculptors might 
save money on pigments and clay, with- 
out anyone discovering the tightness of 
their purse strings. It might even pro- 
mote “simplicity.” 


Posers on Nationalism 


A Chicago artist, Rufus A. Bastian, in 
a comment on nationalism quoted in an- 
other column of The Art Digest, makes 
this assertion: 

“All great art is international—some- 
' thing which with its beauty stamps out 
selfish patriotism—and supplements a 
| feeling which is comparable to all of the 
finest things in life. America in prescrib- 
ing a short cut to a nationalistic art is 
| forsaking the essence of art itself.” 

A long book could be written on Mr. 
_ Bastian’s paragraph, for, as usual, there 
| are two distinct sides to the matter he 
| propounds, each capable of vigorous de- 
fense. 

' On one side will be the historians and 
_ inquisitors, who will say that all great 
_ art has been a perfect expression of the 
nationalism, or racial entity of the people 
_ that produced it; who will point to Egyp- 
| tian, Hindu, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, 
| Gothic and Renaissance art as inevitable 
_and fit products of the political, economic, 
intellectual and spiritual life of its cre- 
| ators. Nationalism to them will be the 
first aspect of art. 

On the other side will be the beauty 
_ lovers and the poets of art understand- 
-ing, who will assert that all great art, 
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of whatever age or whatever race, will 
have certain identical aesthetic elements, 
certain immortal qualities that are akin, 
and that these universal qualities are more 
important than any expression of out- 
dated nationalism. To them, internation- 
alism will be the first aspect of great art. 


Varied Hues 


Painter person, it is necessary that the 
art world and the oft-vaunted world of 
industry, in order to appraise you, know 
what colors you use in creating your im- 
mortal works. 

For instance, as to blues, do you employ 
Perugia, Topgallant, Trouville, Arno, 
Cloissonné and Newport? For grays, 
what do you think of Pomerany and 
Taupé Metallic; for greens Chateau, 
Scarab and Maple Leaf, and for browns, 
Martini and Beaver? To fill a general 
applicability, how do you regard Cabana 
Cream, Hollywood Tan, Regent Maroon, 
Pontiac Blue, Sand Dune, Cinnamon Red 
Brewn, Chocolate Red Brown, Creamy 
Beige, Golden Beige and Ormand Tan? 

These are colors gleaned from the cata- 
logs of 1936 automobiles. If you want 
to succeed in thip industrial age, better 
scrape your palette and go after the 1936 
popularities. In this way—who knows ?— 
you may gain fame and fortune. 


These |M ay] Agree 


According to the news, Dr. Alexis Car- 
rel, Nobel Prize winning biologist of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 


in an address on “The Mystery of Death” 
before the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, predicted that scientists in the future 
would be able to take the bodies of worth- 
while mortals, put them in a state of 
suspended animation, revive them every 
century or so and thus énable them to 
prolong their experience through aeons 
of time. 

What a world of possibilities this opens 
to art! 

Suppose the scientists take Tom Craven, 
Royal Cortissoz and C. J. Bulliet and sus- 
pend their animation. At the end of a 
hundred years, the three are brought back 
to art and controversy. The distinguished 
scientist takes them to a great museum. 

*“‘Here is a Modigliani,” says the savant 
to Craven. ‘This is the most valuable 
picture in the place.” 

**He isn’t a bit better than he was when 
I wrote ‘Men of Art’,”” says Craven. “He 
was no good then and he is no good now.” 

“After these hundred years,” says 
Bulliet, “I can begin to see something 
in him.” 


“Tut, tut!" asseverates Cortissoz. “He 
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lacks draughtsmanship. He isn’t one-two- 
three with Ingres.” 

“You're a propagandist,” - says 
“You and he are propagandists," 
other. “Who is a propagandist?" 
three with Ingres.” 

“That's all right,” the scientist 
pleasantly. “‘I'll suspend all your anima- 
tions for another hundred years,—and 
see whether you agree.” 

And at the end of 299,000,000,000,000 
years Craven, Cortissoz and Bulliet agree 
—that art is long and time is fleeting. 


one. 
cry all 


says 


Amy Lowells of Art 


The world is becoming sophisticate. 

S. Foster Damon has written a book on 
“Amy Lowell,—A Chronicle, With Ex- 
tracts from Her Correspondence.” And . 
Peter Monro Jack in his review in the 
New York Tivics says of the poetess: 

“‘Her business sense makes her the best 
press agent who ever deviated into verse. 
She directed the magazines as to who 
should review her, and had the reviewers 
to dinner before the writing. She sent 
poems—and checks—to the poetry maga- 
zines. She scolded editors when they 
neglected her. She demanded, and got, 
big contracts for her lecturing, and fused 
halls all over the country wi:h her pe- 
culiar reading lamp, and delighted or dis- 
mayed audiences with her cigars. It was 
all very bizarre and all very good busi- 
ness, and, as we see from the record, all 
very self-conscious. She knew the effect 
she was making, and she repeated it.” 

Granted, there is little difference be- 
tween an artist and a poet except that 
involving the language of expression. The 
Art Digest knows hundreds of Amy 
Lowells of art. They are the ones who 
demand—by whatever hook or crook— 
publicity. They deny the editor his pre- 
rogative of judgment of news values. 


“Appreciation” 

There is music,—and poetry,—and art. 
All are akin. They are merely different 
expressions of the human mind (plus 
‘heart, if you think the heart is any- 
thing but a blood-pump). 

Oscar Thompson has written a book on 
“How to Understand Music.” According 
to Richard Aldrich, who reviews the vol- 
ume for the New York Times, the author 
addresses ‘‘adults, not children.” With 
few exceptions, Mr. Thompson says, the 
“musically unlettered adult is in no posi- 
tion (and no mood) to attend a musical 
kindergarten. He does not relish being 
talked to as a musical ignoramus.” 

Mr. Thompson, says Mr. Aldrich, wishes 


to return to the shelf the term “‘musical 
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appreciation: and indeed, observes Mr. 
Aldrich, “there is to be observed in these 
days a general shying away from this 
term.” Mr. Thompson “‘starts out with 
the idea that the adult and uninstructed 
layman begins his listening at the top. He 
is not going to study rudiments now, nor 
is he going to put off hearing a symphony 
until he is sure he knows all there is to 
know about a suite, an overture, a string 
quartet or the compass of a bassoon.” 
Maybe this is all too right. Maybe too 
much has been said about “art apprecia- 
tion.” Maybe the layman in these days 
should be allowed to assume something 
more of the role of the medieval citizen 
who knew art and was willing to pay for it. 


{ Embattled Architects 


Yes, as predicted in these editorials, it 
is going to be a “big fight,”""—tthis struggle 
for supremacy of ideas on art at New 
York's 1939 World's Fair. In the last 
number of this magazine reference was 
made to a meeting of delegates from the 
eighteen major art societies of the Fine 
Arts Federation of New York City, held 
at the Architectural League. This Right 
Wing of American art passed a resolution 
for submission to the World’s Fair Cor- 
poration that the project be the result of 
a single co-ordinated vision, and that it be 
created by “men of outstanding ability, 
skill and distinction in the fine arts.” 

It did not take long for the Left Wing 
in architecture to take up this challenge. 
Sixty architects, mainly belonging to the 
“progressive” section of the profession, 
held a meeting at the City Club, and ap- 
pointed a committee to circumvent what 
they considered an attempt to make the 





World's Fair go “classic.” One news- 
paper carried a headline saying, “‘Archi- 
tects Fight ‘Tombstone’ Fair."” The archi- 


tects said their effort was to keep the 
exposition “from being an archaelogical 
tombstone, marking the death of American 
civilization.” 

Lewis Mumford, critic, in a keynote 
speech, said: “Let us have architecture 
that will confirm and express, not archi- 
tecture that conceals, as American archi- 
tecture has for forty years. Away with 
cosmetic and archaelogical architecture. 
The classics were modernistic in their 
time. We need the energy of youth and 
the courage of ignorance. That is what 
makes progress.” 

Mr. Mumford, after emphasizing that 
previous fairs had presented “dead in- 
dustrial exhibits of a dying age with lewd 
and bawdy performances to attract the 
crowds,” begged his hearers to create a 
new conception of a world’s fair. ‘Let 
us tell the new story,” he cried, “‘the 
story of health and the new life, the new 
civilization. The story of the planned civ- 
ilization of the future is news, spot news, 
and if we make this the keynote of the 


[Editorials continued on page 16] 
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African Sculpture Show Illustrates One of Oldest Art Traditions 





Cameroon Head-Mask, with Three Lizards as a Head 


Dress. 


In line with the decided trend in the direc- 
tion of African art which is apparent on the 
exhibition calendar this season, John D. Gra- 
ham, an abstract painter and an authority on 
primitive arts, has organized an important loan 
exhibition of African sculptures to open at the 
Jacques Seligmann Galleries, New York, on 
Jan. 4. American art lovers, and especially 
those inclined toward the modern expression, 
are to be given a rare opportunity to view 
these primitive ceremonial sculptures, ancestor 
figures, fetishes and masks. The big African 
show, arranged last Spring by the Museum 
of Modern Art, is now on an extended tour 
of the United States, and has just attracted 
much attention in Chicago. Louis Carré’s 
African sculptures from the Kingdom of Benin 
were very favorably received at the Knoedler 
Galleries, New York. The Philadelphia Art 
Alliance is to open a large African show on 
Jan. 6. Since the status of a race is usually 
judged by its art, its music and its literature, 
the Italo-Ethiopian question has brought 
added significance to an examination of the 
cultural contributions of the black civiliza- 
tions. 

The exhibition at the Seligmann Galleries 
will comprise 120 sculptures in wood, ivory 
and bronze—about 60 of which come from the 
private collection of Frank Crowninshield, who 
holds an eminent place as a collector in this 
field. Other collectors lending to the dis- 
play are George Gershwin, Ben Hecht, A. 
Conger Goodyear, Helena Rubinstein, Walt 


Crowninshield Collection. 


Kuhn, Louis Carré, John D. Graham, James 
Johnson Sweeney, Miguel Covarrubias and 
Edgar Levy. 

The exhibits, some of them 400 years old, 
are classified according to the six major Afri- 
can civilizations. These groups are defined by 
Mr. Graham as follows: Cameroon—An art 
of a rugged civilization, ferocious and awe- 
some. Ivory Coasi—An art of an elegant but 
declining civilization, suave and sophisticated. 
Pahouin—An art, “justly called classical, 
whose abstractions are the result of profound 
and logical argumentation.” Soudan—An art, 
geometric and austere, of an inland civiliza- 
tion. Congo—An art, violent but sophisti- 
cated, in which primal forces are expressed 
aesthetically. Benin—An art of “great plastic 
amplitude,” resulting from a highly developed 
civilization. 

Mr. Graham, in the introduction to the 
catalog, advances the interesting theory that 
the black race may have inhabited Europe 
before the white, and that early African art 
undoubtedly influenced the Greek and Etrus- 
can art of the Archaic period. “It should be 
noted,” he writes, “that the famous prehistoric 
paintings discovered in the Altamira Caves of 
Spain, are identical in nature with those of 
prehistoric South Africa, as to imagery, color, 
animalistic symbolism and anatomical styliza- 
tion of the human figure. Subsequent discov- 
eries—particularly that of the Grimaldi Cave 
in France—seem to prove that the black race 
inhabited Europe before the white and that, 





Pahouin Figure (Gabon District). 
High Patina. Crowninshield Collection. 


Hard Wood with 


therefore, it may well be responsible for the 
oldest civilization on both continents. 

“Similarly, this very early African art— 
circa 20,000 B. C—undoubtedly influenced the 
Greek and Etruscan art of the Archaic and 
pre-Archaic periods. It is now possible to 
observe that the stylization of the human 
figure—the treatment of feet, head, eyes, waist, 
—as well as the symbolism and color in Greek 
vase painting of the 8th century B. C., derive, 
in part, from prehistoric African art.” 

In spirit, movement, treatment and form, the 
objects to be presented in this exhibition bear 
a distinct relationship to the prehistoric Afri- 
can and European cave paintings. There- 
fore, concludes Mr. Graham, these exhibits 
spring from one of the oldest art traditions 
in the world. “Of most of the high Negro 
civilizations that flowered, apparently in peace, 
for many ages in Central Africa,” he con- 
tinues, “only faint traces remain. But, of 
Timbuktu, for example, it is known that there 
was, as early as the end of the 15th century, 
a university there, in which black professors 
lectured on jurisprudence, astronomy, poetry 
and medicine. Many of those ancient civiliza- 
tions—Timbuktu as an example—were over- 
run and destroyed in the 16th century by 
armies from the ever-expanding Moslem Em- 
pire. Negro culture, refined as it was, was 
not concerned with firearms. Its postulates 





were based on wholly different principles— 
on spirit, or the expansion of the unconscious 
[Continued on next page] 
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Ivory Coast Mask, Courtesy of 
Frank: Crowninshield. 


mind, as opposed to the expansion of the 
conscious mind. 

“Discoveries of the great art treasures of 
distant countries kave usually followed in the 
Thus, 
known to the 
Greeks after Alexander’s Persian campaign. 
The art of the Pharaohs became familiar to 
Europe after Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt; 
while the art of China attracted fresh interest 
among Europeans after the Christian advance 
on Peking at the time of the Boxer uprising. 


wake of powerful military invasions. 


Persian art only became 


‘Healthy 


Art in America is daily growing more 
healthy, states Dorothy Grafly in her usual 
blunt fashion in the Philadelphia Record. For 
every technically dextrous “but creatively 
atrophied artist who apes Cézanne’s apples or 
Van Gogh’s sunflowers,” America is beginning 
to develop another type of mind, “bent upon 
serious and often disconcerting analysis of 
native problems.” 

“Wan children of Pennsylvania mines, as 
evidenced in the current annual exhibition of 
the Philadelphia Society of Etchers at the 
Newman Galleries,” writes Miss Grafly, “are 
clamoring for their place in the art sun, pro- 
viding human material of an intensity far 
more stirring than an arrangement of still-life, 
or the geometrizing of landscape. They mark, 
in fact, the awakening of indigenous art to 


the possibilities of its environment; to a Goya 
or Daumier-like vigor that rescues American 
thought from stigma of imitation, and hurls it 
with satiric force against the status quo. 

“Unlike the Spain of Goya, or the France 
of Daumier, however, the contemporary Amer- 
ican art world, with its sudden championship 
of the native cause, lacks the superb crafts- 
manship that through force of art fought side 
by side with the downtrodden for a new 
European order. 

“In America there are still excellent tech- 
nicians who produce startling still-lifes and 
bold landscapes stolen from the bag of Paris 
art magicians. Like yesterday’s baking, they 
are a trifle stale. 

“Opposing the technical supremacy of 
such a group is the young enthusiasm of 
another (whose pioneering ancestors, perhaps 
were such personalities as Eakins, Bellows, 
Luks and Sloan). Caught on the current wave 
of social-mindedness, this group has been car- 


Similarly, African art made its first entrance, 
as an aesthetic force in Europe, at the be- 
ginning of this century, shortly after the 
French siege of Fashoda.” 

African sculpture accords with the tenets 
of the modern age in that it always’has had a 
functional or practical purpose, other than 
just that of aesthetic satisfaction. It was 
mostly conceived in a sacerdotal tradition and 
served to externalize the worship of gods and 
ancestral spirits—to serve as votive offerings 
or to placate evil spirits. Masks were used 
for ceremonial dances and rites, and for tribal 
festivals. “African artists,” says Mr. Graham, 
“were never seduced by the desires to imi- 
tate or compete with nature, as they had 
more than a thousand years before travelled 
the long road from realism and exact repre- 
sentation to abstraction—a.journey which we 
ourselves are only just ending. Steeped in 
their ancient tradition, the African sculptors 
produced works comparable in their spiritual 
severity to Gothic sculpture. 

“The European invasion of Africa cut short 
the uninterrupted flow of Negro civilization. 
Negro art ended with the 19th century. Work 
produced since then has no artistic value.” 

It has often been noted that primitive Afri- 
can art remained unsung and undusted in 
anthropological museums ~wntil discovered by 
such modern artists as Matisse, Derain, Pi- 
casso, Braque, Modigliani and Epstein. Mr. 
Graham explains the fascination that this art, 
which classifies as “by no means primitive,” 
holds for the modernists: “African art is an 
art that has formulated and realized its plastic 
aspirations, an art, in short, that is definitely 
poised, is a classical art. The art of Africa 
is classic, in the same cense that the Egyptian, 
Greek, Chinese and Gothic arts are classic. 
This art has served as a liberator for sculp- 





ried beyond its technical depth in an over 
flow of satire. Yet it is more significant in 


’ native creative endeavor than the older imita- 


tors, because it mirrors to startling degree the 
undercurrent of contemporary thought. 

“In the fabulous ’20’s when problems actual 
or potential were lulled to rest by flow of 
dollars, artists reveled in self-expression, caring 
not at all for the world’s interest. They lived 
on the incommunicable plane of the abstract, 
and took pride in their exclusiveness. 

“Then suddenly life hit them in the nose, 
and they hit back. Some of them did picket 
duty. Now the psychology of the picket is 
poles apart from that of an abstraction. The 
man who pickets has a grievance, and he tells 
the world about it. He sees to it that his 
expression is both direct and communicable. 
And so the artist is turning back from intro- 
spection to the business of living. Even such 
abstractions as ‘The Swing’ and ‘April Wash 
Day, to be found in the Abraham Rattner 
show at the Gimbel Galleries, possess the emo- 
tional vigor of realities, and flirt with universal 
experience. 

“To be healthy, however, art, like life, must 
be both serious and gay. Creative elements 
that wallow in the morbid or the satiric lack 
resiliency. America is a buoyant nation, with 
a child-like flush of fairytale under a hard- 
boiled skin. 

“Those who assert that its only indigenous 
folk arts may be found with the Indian and 
the Negro are underestimating the national 
creative vigor. The most healthy of all the 
arts in America today are the folk arts, lustily 
native and blessed with universal popularity. 
At their head stand the animated cartoons 
and the character comics. If France gave the 
world a Cézanne, and a swarm of little 
Cézannes, America has presented it with a 
Disney even now honored by imitators.” 


Yarouba -Totem Mask with 
Crocodile on Top. 


tors and painters. It has shown them that, 
in the plastic arts proportions can be re-ar- 
ranged, so long as the aesthetic impulse in- 
volved in their arrangement is inspired and 
noble. 

“African sculptures have unshackled the 
modern artist from the tyranny of the camera 
—the slavery of the seven-heads-to-the-figure 
rule. Without that liberation, Picasso, Ma- 
tisse, Braque, Modigliani, Brancusi, Epstein 
and other modern masters would not 
reached their goals.” 


have 


. 
Give—and Save 

“That taxes should have anything to do with 
art creating and art collecting may seem, at 
first, a far stretch of the imagination,” writes 
Harry Muir Kurtzworth in Los Angeles Satur- 
day Night. But, he continues, “the fact re- 
mains that as an indicator of man’s success 
in supplying his physical needs, art, the 
measure of mental, moral and emotional ad- 
vance, is also measured by our individual and 
collective art ownership. 

“Art flourishes only in periods of abundance, 
of surplus time, money, energy. Starving 
people have other interests. The important 
art collections and art collectors have grown 
out of success in trade, profits from business. 
Let us not overlook the fact that art collec- 
tions are the apotheosis of business achieve- 
ment. Whether you contemplate the Metro- 
politan Museum, built for the most part from 
railroad, publishing and other profits, or the 
Art Institute of Chicago, created out of the 
surplus from that city’s packing industries, 
or the art museums in Detroit or Cleveland, 
it all means that art collecting, business suc- 
cess and taxes are closely related. 

“A check-up on the tax situation reveals 
many factors of interest to those contemplating 
art gifts. The federal government allows 
any individual to make an art gift for in- 
stance of $40,000 without paying the govern- 
ment for the privilege. Thus if one had 


an income, according to the bank income 
tax chart, of $100,000 to $150.000 a year, 
on which the government will claim 58 per 
cent, or $59,000, it would seem preferable to 
invest $50,000 in one’s enduring name, as a 
public art benefactor, than to devote it to 
political purposes without recourse.” 
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“Rembrandt and His Circle” Exhibit Reveals the “Master Supreme” 


Rembrandt, it has been said, is the one 
painter in the long history of art whom all 
factions can agree upon as a supreme master. 
Modernists, notes C. J. Bulliet in the Chicago 
Daily News, set him on a pedestal with El 
Greco; Academicians, who rail at the dis- 
tortions of El Greco, place him alongside 
Raphael, too “smooth” for the modernists. 
“These are,” writes Mr. Bulliet, “sincere lovers 
of art who object to Leonardo da Vinci as too 
cold and scientific; to Rubens as ‘vulgar’ and 
“fleshy ;’ to Titian as overly perfect; to Michel- 
angelo as bombastic; to Giotto as mannered— 
and all these have partisans who answer hotly 
back. But Rembrandt—except for one-half 
of.1 per cent they can agree on Rembrandt.” 

“Simply stated,” continues this critic, “Rem- 
brandt has the creative energy and white-hot 
fire demanded by the moderns, along with the 
superb technical ability the academy adores. 
Raphael, say the moderns, had skill un- 
matched, but had nothing magnificent to say. 
Cézanne, say the academicians, may be stormy 
in content but was crude in technique. But 
Rembrandt—Rembrandt had everything.” 

The Art Institute of Chicago has organized 
a Rembrandt exhibition that may explain this 
unanimity of worship. Titled “Rembrandt 
and His Circle,” this exhibition not only pro- 
vides a choice selection of the master’s paint- 
ings, drawings and etchings but, by including 
work by his pupils, graphically illustrates his 
powerful influence on the artists of his time. 
Rembrandt, the teacher, is the subject of 
Daniel Catton Rich’s interesting foreword to 
the deluxe and scholarly catalogue. 

“The great masters are seldom the great 
teachers,” writes Mr. Rich. “Too exclusively 
concerned with their own creative problems, 
they generally lack the time and interest to 
give to the minor problems of pupils, and 
when they do attract lesser personalities to 
their studios often end by making abject copy- 
ists of them. The case of Rubens is typical. 
For one genius like Van Dyck he produced 
a company of assistants who aped the manner 
of his painting with a surface perfection until 
today in the large decorations we find it im- 
possible to separate creator from  imitator. 
But with Rembrandt a somewhat different 
state of affairs prevailed. The very fact that 
we are able, some three centuries later, to 
bring together an exhibit in which works by 
the master can be hung side by side with 
known works by his most talented students, 
shows that Rembrandt was able not only to 
instruct artists in his technical methods, but 
that he found it possible to inspire them, mo- 
mentarily at least, with something of his own 
creative attitude. 

“Nevertheless the question of Rembrandt’s 
relation to his school is one of the most con- 
fused and perplexing in the whole history of 
art. So intimately do his pupils reflect the 
master’s point of view, that many of their 
works are still merged into the large and 
varied body of his art and are only now being 
identified. But if the main tendency of 19th 
century criticism was to enlarge the output 
of Rembrandt at the expense of his followers, 
an opposite tendency is alive today. In the 
researches of Gustav Falck and the later 
studies of Dr. Bredius and Dr. Valentiner, as 
well as the X-ray investigations of Alan Bur- 
roughs and the scientific scrutiny of pigments 
by A. P. Laurie, we discover not only a re- 
freshing skepticism towards the traditional at- 
tribution but a new enthusiasm for rescuing 
the lost artistic personalities of Rembrandt’s 
circle. The difficulties have been aggravated 





“Hermes and Aglauros,” by Govert Flinck (1615-1660). 
Rembrandt that it passed until recently as a work of the master. 


by the master’s rising fame and commercial 
value. 

“Most of the paintings by pupils in the 
present exhibit have at one time or another 
been sold as originals, sometimes at exceed- 
ingly high prices. Even in the 17th century 
art dealers were not above substituting copies 
and ever since have been casually erasing 
minor names and adding spurious Rembrandt 
signatures.” 

Mr. Rich refers to Rembrandt’s popular suc- 
cess as a teacher. “Houbraken,” he writes, 
“in his ‘Groote Schouburgh’ relates that soon 
hfter Rembrandt came to Amsterdam he 
rented a warehouse loft on the Bloemengracht 
where he arranged his pupils in individual 
cubicles shut off from one another by packing 
paper or sailcloth where they could draw 
from life, and Sandrart, who knew the artist 
from about 1637-42, tells in his “Teitsche 
Academie’ that the house was ‘constantly 
filled with almost innumerable youngsters who 
had come to be taught by him while serving 
their apprenticeships.’ 

“Only by serving a term with a recognized 
teacher and afterwards submitting examples 
of skilled workmanship could they become 
Free Masters of the Guild and sign and sell 
their pictures. Sandrart records that each of 
them paid him yearly one hundred florins 
out of which he probably fed and housed 
them. During this interval Rembrandt was 
permitted to market their work to his own 
advantage and Sandrart adds that apart from 
their apprentice fees he made from 2,000 to 
2,5000 guilders a year by the sale of their 
paintings.” 

Then Mr. Rich gives an interesting and de- 
tailed description of Rembrandt’s teaching 
method. “Rembrandt's life-long search for a 
broader and more powerful expression,” he 
concludes, “made him impatient in his own 
teaching of technical tricks and recipes. He 
sent his apprentices out in the streets to ob- 
serve what was going on; Maes has left pages, 
either drawn on the spot or immediately after- 
ward from memory, which shows beggars and 
figures from the crowd. In the studio they 
were constantly in touch with a master who 





A painting so close to 


grew to care less and less for the outward 
force. 

“Is it any wonder that the most talented 
of his pupils came under his spell and for 
a few years identified themselves so closely 
with him that they produced not so many 
Flincks, de Gelders and Hoogstratens as lesser 
Rembrandts? In the history of art there .are 
few cases where a master so completely dic- 
tated not only the technique of his pupils, 
but their very processes of mind.” 

Mr. Rich then relates how the pupils di- 
luted the essence of the master in their efforts 
to please the taste of a public that found 
Rembrandt too potent a drink: “Rembrandt’s 
example continued to operate even with those 
artists who seemed to have broken most de- 
cisively with his idea. Their borrowings per- 
sist, hidden under smoother pigment or buried 
in the enlarged arabesque of some official 
decoration. Backer and Bol return to Rem- 
brandt drawings for their compositions. Bol 
plagiarizes a Rembrandt portrait [Portrait of 
a Man in the Widener Collection] in a far 
lesser portrait of his own. In general we ob- 
serve the followers diluting the original con- 
tribution of the master, making it palatable 
and easy for the public to understand. Thus 
in the ‘Fete of the Civic Guard on the Oc- 
casion of the Peace of Munster’ of 1648 we 
find Flinck pastiching Rembrandt’s much 
criticized ‘Night Watch’ of 1642. [Both pic- 
tures are today in the Ryksmuseum.] And 
during Rembrandt's later life, when  con- 
temporaries failed to comprehend the radical 
character of his art, the works of Flinck, Bol 
and Maes were frequently praised above his 
own. 

“In a sense only one artist remained the 
completely faithful pupil: Arent de Gelder, 
who worked with Rembrandt during the 
strange, exciting period of the sixties and 
who stayed with him until his death, continued 
to paint in the master’s manner, and 
when de Gelder’s canvases grow lighter, an- 
ticipating in their rhythmic brushwork and 
gayer color the next age of the Rococo, we 
still feel behind them something of Rem- 
brandt’s amazing command over pigment.” 


even 
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New Plan for Art Exhibitions Draws Britain and America Closer 





“Southwest Harbor,” by Jonas Lie. 


A “hands across the sea” venture is the 
new Carl Fischer Gallery, recently opened in 
New York’s 57th Street for the mutual ex- 
change of artistic expression between the two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations. The idea for the 
founding of such a gallery came as a by- 
product of a business trip that Mr. Fischer 
made to London last July. At a luncheon 
one day when the conversation turned to a 
discussion of contemporary art trends, he told 
his friends that the exchange of the best in 
contemporary British art with the best in 
American intrigued him as a novel and in- 
teresting enterprise. The idea, considered by 
him at the time “not entirely remarkable,” ap- 
pealed strongly to his listeners. 

The American section of the enterprise 
had a most successful debut with an exhibi- 
tion of selected canvases by English artists, 
who, though prominent in England, were little 
known in America. One critic found “each 
canvas a sincere expression of an English 
painter, depicting in his own way his reaction 
to the world about him.” Now the Americans 
are to have their presentation to the English 
art world, at the long-established Brook Street 
Galleries. - The selection of the American ex- 
hibits proved a task of unexpected difficulty, 
probably because of the many and warring 
sects that figure in contemporary art in 
America. 

Mr. Fischer explains why the showing will 
be overwhelmingly conservative: “After view- 
ing what are to most people the most im- 
portant schools of painting in this country, 
it was decided that the first show in London 
should consist of the more conservative group 
of Americans, inasmuch as the English have 
always regarded the works of American artists, 
which have been exhibited occasionally in 
London, as so revolutionary as to he freakish 
and rather outlandish. In order to overcome 


this illusion as to the abilities of American 
artists, conservatism was considered the wisest 
course in the beginning. 

“As a result, those artists whose works have 
found their way into countless American 
homes were visited. Approval was unanimous 
—so much so that a selection was a difficult 
matter. The show had to be limited to about 
50 canvases and there were innumerable art- 
ists and pictures from which to choose.” Not 
wishing “to play favorites” and yet desiring 
“to maintain a cohesion of selection,” the fol- 
lowing artists were picked: 

Hilda Belcher (2), Roy Brown (1), George 
Elmer Browne (2), Jay H. Connaway (4), 
Leon Dabo (4), Frederick C. Frieseke (1), 





“Fritz Kriesler,” by Leopold Seyffert. 


Eugene Higgins (3), Virginia Lee Kiser (1), 
Ernest Lawson (3), Jonas Lie (3), Jerome 
Myers (3), Hobart Nichols (3), Vladimir Pav- 
losky (1), Chauncey F. Ryder (4), Leopold 
Seyffert (1), Frederick J. Waugh (2), John 
Whorf (2), F. Ballard Williams (3), Carl 
Wuermer (1). 

The next show which the Carl Fischer Gal- 
lery expects to send abroad will be of the 
“School of Eugene Speicher and Leon Kroll,” 
to be followed, perhaps, by an exhibit of rep- 
resentatives of the “American Scene,” such as 
Curry, Benton and Wood. Other plans are 
being formulated for a water color show of 
the works of Millard Sheets, John Whorf and 
others. 

At the time of the gallery’s official opening 
the Christian Science Monitor said: “With 
nearly 100 galleries in New York City for the 
exhibition of paintings, sculpture and prints, 
it has been increasingly clear that any further 
addition to places for art shows and sales 
must have specific and new policies if they 
are to justify their entrance into a crowded 
field. The Carl Fischer Gallery offers a pro- 
gram of Anglo-American exchange of exhibi- 
tions. Aside from the Carnegie International, 
occasional traveling shows of water colors and 
infrequent one-man shows by prominent Brit- 
ish artists, relatively few pictures by typical 
English painters of today come to the United 
States. Likewise, few opportunities are regu- 
larly offered to English gallery visitors to see 
the work of contemporary American painters.” 


Oakland Students Show 


In the semi-annual exhibition of fine and 
applied arts created by students at the Cali- 
fornia School of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, a 
wide variety obtains. Work accomplished dur- 
ing the first semester will be on view through 
January. 

F. H. Meyer is director of the school, and 
the exhibition includes work done under the 
guidance of the following faculty members: 
Advertising art, Paul Q. Forster; art anatomy, 
Hamilton A. Wolf; basketry, Florence E. 
Cook; charcoal drawing and design, Marie 
Togni; figure sketch, Louise Miljarak, Hamil- 
ton Wolf; freehand perspective, Bina Allen; 
Louis Miljarak; furniture design, graphic de- 
sign, F. H. Meyer; landscape composition, 
Glenn A. Wessels; life drawing, portrait, 
Xavier Martinez; loom weaving, textile print- 
ing, Vera Lortsch; outdoor sketch, Ethel M. 
Abeel, Bina Allen; pictorial composition, J. 
Paget Fredericks; sculpture, Jacques Schnier; 
water color, Edith M. Abeel. 


A Gift for Each Exhibitor 


Exhibitors at the Southern Printmakers 
show in Birmingham during March will be 
presented with an outstanding print by a 
fellow exhibitor. This year’s selection is 
“Church Supper” by Frank Hartley Ander- 
son, secretary of the organization, who has 
discovered that all actual costs on a print 
can be covered for $1. The total exhibition 
fee of $2 includes the return of entries, as well 
as the gift print. Exhibitors at this year’s 
show are asked to indicate their willingness 
to furnish prints under these terms should 
their entry be selected for distribution next 
year. Closing date for entry cards is Feb. 1. 

Anderson’s wood engraving, “Church Sup- 
per,” 12% by 10% inches, has been exhibited 
at the Maryland Institute, the Philadelphia 
Print Club and Lehigh University. It is one 
of the many expressions of Negro life that 
gained distinction for the artist. 
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“Subject Pictures” 


“With the collapse of Cubism and all the 
rest of the European manias which seduced 
our artists into painting unrecognizable parti- 
cles of dead matter, the subject picture has 
returned with a vengeance,” writes Thomas 
Craven in his usual forthright way in the 
New York American. “This is not an un- 
mixed blessing,” he continues, “but it is a 
much more sensible and life-giving tendency 
than the making of naked organizations, 
plastic symbols, technical stunts and studio 
set-ups. 

“For all good painting, past or present, has 
been founded upon specific subject-matter— 
upon observed events, circumstances, and char- 
acters in the real world. It is the subject that 
releases the artist’s creative energy, fires his 
imagination, and challenges his originality by 
forcing him to adapt his technical habits to 
fresh problems and new situations. The sub- 
ject, of course, must represent 2 natural, and 
not a trumped-up, interest in some phase of 
human activity; it is regulated by the artist’s 
convictions and well-grounded interests in 
life; it is the means by which he recalls and 
embodies significant experiences. 

“In the old Italian paintings, the subject- 
matter was essentially religious—the pictorial 
representation of collective faiths and con- 
victions. But the vitality of Italian painting 
was proportionate to the artist’s power to make 
convincing human beings out of his Biblical 
characters, and convincing dramatic episodes 
out of subjects prescribed by his ecclesiastical 
patrons. Strict Biblical accuracy, or what was 
thought to be authentic historical detail, was 
often consciously violated for the sake of 
dramatic emphasis or emotional effect. Thus 
it happened naturally that the Madonnas were 
all Italian matrons—sometimes in Italian cos- 
tumes—and the Last Suppers and Crucifixions 
were composed of Italian characters drawn 
from life. Whatever the label of the pictures, 
the actual subjects were Italian men and wo- 
men in the throes of ecstasy or suffering. 

“There is no rule for the making of his- 
torical pictures, but there are many examples 
of great murals which depart from historical 
accuracy; and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that rigid adherence to literal facts 
and properties will not produce works of art. 
The world is full of pictures which are archae- 
ologically correct in every detail, but which 
are as dead as mummies or clothes models. 

“A single painting cannot tell a story and 
in the literary sense of the term, cannot de- 
scribe an event. It can only illuminate an 
episode or condition, or present a generalized 
view of a subject or theme as seen through 
the personality of the artist. Without the 
personality, the painting is worthless; and no 
amount of historical correctness can save it.” 


W. P. A. Gallery Opens 

The first art gallery for the exhibition of 
the work of W. P. A. artists has opened at 7 
East 38th Street. Twenty-seven artists and 
six sculptors are represented in the opening 
exhibition. The bulk of the show consists of 
mural sketches designed for public buildings 
and paintings done by children under the 
direction of the art teaching division of the 
Federal Art Project. Among the artists rep- 
resented are Moses Soyer, Michael Newell, 
Arshile Gorky, Alfred Crimi, Maxwell Starr, 
Lucienne Bloch, Edward Buk Ulreich and Ed- 
ward Laning. 

The gallery is open daily except Sundays. 
Competent judges will select the most repre- 
sentative work for the two-week exhibitions 
of sculpture, paintings and graphics. 








Springfield Completes Survey of the French 





“Les Inondations a Paris,” by Paul Signac. Lent by Francois H. Naudin. 


With its current exhibition, “From Cézanne 
to the Present,” the Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts completes a survey of French paint- 
ing which has been the*theme of special ex- 
hibitions in the three years of the museum’s 
existence. Works from the 18th century 
formed the initial display in 1933. Last year’s 
sequel carried the evolution “From David to 
Cézanne,” while the collection on view until 
Jan. 5 has been arranged by John Lee Clarke, 
Jr., director, to present “a cross-section of 
modern painting.” 

Such an exhibition, Mr. Clarke feels, should 
“stimulate discussion and arouse interest in 
what is happening in our own time.” Hence 
he has selected examples which indicate the 
present-day trends rather than “outstanding 
examples by the few so-called great masters 
of modern painting. . . . Some work we still 
call experimental, but not all. There are 





“Nu Epogue Rose,” by Picasso. Lent by 
Mme. Paul Guillaume. 


artists in this movement who have won im- 
mortality; who have brought new influences 
into art which will never be eradicated. Like 
our own civilization the period of activity has 
only started and much that has been accom- 
plished has still to be digested.” 

While Elizabeth McCausland, who reviewed 
the exhibition in the Springfield Republican, 
did not feel that all the painters were repre- 
sented by characteristic examples, the exhibi- 
tion, nevertheless is “very much worth while. 
. . . On the whole it does serve to show that 
modern art is not the maverick academicians 
have made it out to be; but that, on the con- 
trary, it represents an organic growth from 
its premises. Perhaps the antecedent half 
century before Cézanne is not clear in the 
minds of the public.” 

Stemming from Cézanne are many currents, 
united, however, by “spiritual kinship.” The 
59 examples at the Springfield Museum re- 
veal the continuance of a tradition, Miss 
McCausland writes, “the tradition of French 
painting, which in this generation has cul- 
minated in the School of Paris, the surrealists 
and the neo-romantics whose paintings we may 
assume proceed logically from the soil of 
the age in which they are painted. With all 
their faults and lacks, these paintings repre- 
sent the living art of today, the art that is 
being made today by living men. If it fails, 
the explanation lies deeper than in the per- 
sonal caprice or wilfulness of the individual 
artists; it resides in some fundamental failure 
of the age itself.” 

Included in the exhibition are works by: 
Albert André, Eugene Berman, Pierre Bon- 
nard, Georges Braque, Paul Cézanne, Marc 
Chagall, Salvador Dali, Fernand Léger, Andre 
Lhote, Jean Lurcat, André Masson, Henri 
Matisse, Jean Metzinger, Joan Miro, André 
Derain, Charles Dufresne, Raoul Dufy, Emile 
Othon Friesz, Paul Gauguin, Juan Gris, Moise 
Kisling, Marie Laurencin, Amadeo Modigliani, 
Amedeo Ozenfant, Francis Picabia, Pablo 
Picasso, Odilon Redon, Pierre Roy, Georges 
Rouault, Henri Rousseau, André Dunoyer de 
Segonzqac, Georges Seurat, Gino Severini, Paul 
Signac, Maurice Utrillo, Suzanne Valadon. 
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“Morning on the Cape,” by 


The painting, “Morning on the Cape,” by 
Leon Kroll, which was shown this year in the 
American section of the Carnegie International, 
has been purchased by the Carnegie Institute 
through the Patrons’ Art Fund for its per- 
manent collection. It received a large vote 
in the Popular Prize contest. Since the es- 
tablishment of this fund in 1922 there have 
been 33 works added to the permanent col- 
lection of the Institute, forming a comprehen- 
sive group of paintings. 

Kroll, the winner of practically all the im- 
portant awards offered in leading exihibitions 
and museums, is considered one of the first 
among American painters. He was born in 


Muskegon Buys Water Colors 

The Hackley Art Gallery of Muskegon, 
Mich., has just taken the first step toward 
forming a water color collection by purchas- 
ing 11 water color paintings through the Mac- 
beth Galleries, New York. Frank Atwood 
Almy, the director, gives further evidence in 
this purchase of his policy of featuring young, 
rising American artists wherever possible. 
Robert Harshe, director of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, acted as advisor. 

The water color group consists of: “The 
Battery” by George Biddle, “House on the 
Cliff’ by Clarence K. Chatterton, “Old 
Chartres” by Arthur B. Davies, “Plaza Borda, 
Taxco” by Paul Gill, “Gathering Nets” by 
Henry G. Keller, “Marshes” by Dodge Mac- 
knight, “The Black Table” by John W. Tay- 


FREDO SIDES 


presents until Jan. S1st 


FRESCOES & DRAWINGS 


by 
PUVIS de CHAVANNES 
at the 


GALERIE RENE GIMPEL 


2 East 57th St. 8 place Vendome 
New York Paris 





Carnegie Institute Acquires Leon Kroll’s “Morning on the Cape” 


Leon Kroll, Acquired Through Patrons’ Art Fund for the Carnegie Institute. 


New York and studied at the Art Students 
League and the National Academy of Design, 
and under Jean Paul Laurens in France. 
Kro!] has contributed to Carnegie Internation- 
als since 1913, and last May he was given 
a special exhibition of 37 of his paintings at 
the Carnegie Institute. He has recently been 
commissioned by the United States Govern- 
ment to paint a mural in the Department of 
Justice Building in Washington. 

The cape as Kroll depicts it is made up of 
rocks, rich earth and water. As in Brown- 
ing’s “Pippa Passes,” the year’s at the Spring, 
the day’s at the morn. All that is fruitful 
and lush is represented here; the upturning 


lor, “Day Break” by Barse Miller, “In the 
Yard” by Reginald Marsh, “White Ballet” by 
Gertrude Schweitzer and “The White Villa” 
by E. Barnard Lintott. These water colors 
augment the oil and print collections which 
the museum has been building since its founda- 
tion in 1912, when it had the distinction of 
being the first public art gallery in America 
to be opened in a city of less than 30,000 
population. 





“In Home Surroundings” 


Oils and water colors by contemporary 
American artists are being exhibited in home 
surroundings at the Curtis Furniture Co., 16 
East 34th St., New York. The color and de- 
sign of the paintings have been co-ordinated 
with ihe furniture to enhance their decorative 
value and at the same time produce a unified 
interior, thus pointing out the necessity of 
selecting pictures that will blend with home 
atmosphere. 

Among the artists represented at the Curtis 
exhibition are: Mary E. Hutchinson, Moses 
Soyer, Louis Ribak, Miron Sokole, Otto Botto, 
Lewis C. Daniel, C. Lewis, A. Tromka, Joseph 
Markulies, Moses Oley, and S. Brecher. 


of the soil for produce, the expectant mother 
awaiting her child, the young maiden of 15 
years departing for school, the rolling fur- 
rows of earth, which may be too crisp and 
hard in the handling, and the distant hillside 
already deepening into greens. 

There is a persuasive appeal in Kroll’s pic- 
tures, a certain youthful crispness and a lyri- 
cal treatment of nature. It is as though he 
were always finding something stirring and 
challenging by close contact with nature, and 
yet his pictures are substantially subjective. 
Kroll’s craftsmanship, always concise, solid 
and intelligent, is again shown to good ad- 
vantage in this painting. 


Milwaukee Likes Lindberg 

Thorsten Harald Lindberg, who exhibited 
25 water colors at the Milwaukee Art Institute 
in December, was heralded by the Milwaukee 
Journal as “a painter, not a pseudo-pamph- 
leteer. . . . In the Lindberg pictures some 
of the beauty that is here in Milwaukee is 
crystalized.” Portraits, landscapes and_ in- 
dustrial scenes were shown. 

Born in Sweden, Lindberg studied architec- 
ture and applied arts in Stockholm. Coming 
to this country several years ago he spent 
some time in the West. In 1918 he was in- 
structor in the fine arts department at the 
University of Minnesota. The Milwaukee 
Journal made special mention of his rendering 
of the “quality of a pink satin blouse” and 
“certain opalescent and ‘nacrine’ effects on 
rooftops in the sunlight.” 


LEO ROSMER 


FIRST EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


January 6 to 18 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Texas Exposition 


Probably the greatest display of art ever to 
be held in the Southwest is now being ar- 
ranged by Dr. Robert B. Harshe, director of 


‘the Art Institute of Chicago, in connection 
‘ with the Texas Centennial Exposition in Dal- 


las beginning next June. This exhibition will 
be held on the exposition grounds in the new 
building of the Dallas Museum of Arts, which 
will be completed by that time. Embodying 
the latest developments in museum planning, 
this $500,000 building will also be equipped 
with air-conditioning, a most important factor 
for enjoying art during the Summer season. 

Dr. Harshe has been appointed advisory di- 
rector of the exhibition, with Daniel Catton 
Rich, associate curator of paintings and sculp- 
ture at the Chicago Art Institute, as his asso- 
ciate. It was the administrative ability of these 
two men that made possible the great success 
of the Century of Progress art exhibits in 
1933 and again in 1934. More than 2,000,000 


‘ people entered the Art Institute to see the 


assembled art treasures in 1933. 

The Dallas art exhibition will parallel in 
certain ways the Century of Progress show- 
ings. For several months Dr. Harshe has been 
going through the Chicago Art Institute card 
index of 30,000 important works owned in this 
country, with a view to inviting loans. Al- 
ready six museums have agreed to lend treas- 
ures. Dr. Harshe expects that the total loans 
will have an estimated value of $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. 

In all, 22 rooms will be devoted to the 
exhibition. There will be galleries given over 
to primitives and Old Masters, borrowed from 
important American collections and through 
the co-operation of leading art dealers. Other 
rooms will contain a survey of significant 
French painting of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies. Visitors will also see an important 
group of contemporary works by ranking for- 
eign artists. 

American art will be featured, Dr. 
announces. In addition to a retrospective ex- 
hibit of such artists as Winslow Homer, 
Thomas Eakins, Albert P. Ryder and George 
Inness, five galleries have been set aside for 
American painting of today. Six rooms will be 
devoted to prints and drawings of all schools; 
other space will be assigned to water colors. 
Features of the contemporary survey will be 
a special room of paintings and sculpture 
of the Southwest, and a one-man exhibition 
of the paintings, drawings and bronzes of 
Frederic Remington, famed cowboy artist. In 
the print section will be rare proofs by 
Diirer and Rembrandt, etchings, woodcuts and 
lithographs by contemporary artists, and spe- 
cial showings of the prints of Whistler and 
Bellows. 

One of the most important sections of the 
exhibition will be that devoted to sculpture. 
The large central court of the museum will 
be specially designed for its effective display. 
This court will be lighted through clerestory 
windows—a method made necessary by the 
brilliant sunlight of the Southwest. Experi- 
ments will be made in devising pedestals of 
soft-colored colonial brick. Because of the 
Proportions of the court, much of the sculp- 
ture will be of heroic size. 
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Trenton Sees 63 of Brockhurst’s 77 Etchings 


“Adolescence,” 
Ambitious Etching the Artist Has Yet Attempted.” 


A fine display of etchings by Gerald L. 
Brockhurst, English etcher, loaned by Louis 
E. Stern, American collector, is on view at the 
New Jersey State Museum, Trenton, until 
Jan. 19. Possibly the most arresting of these 
skilfully executed etchings is “Adolescence,” 
reproduced above. It is the largest and most 
ambitious etching Brockhurst has yet at- 
tempted. In this masterly study of a young 
girl seated before a mirror, the artist has 
overcome the technical difficulties of depicting 
the reflection of a figure in a mirror, handling 
the flesh surfaces and modelling of the figure 
with accomplishment and skill. 

Brockhurst has etched 77 plates, 63 of which 
appear in the Stern exhibition. Of the other 
14, some are the very early ones, of which 
there are hardly any impressions available, 
and the remainder are largely portraits, the 
plates of which are owned privately. So 
large a collection offers a splendid opportunity 
to judge and study this etcher’s brilliant 
career. In all of the etchings Brockhurst’s 
careful execution of values and his care for 
the differences of texture may be noted. 

Diirer’s apophthegem, that to become a good 
painter a pupil must begin at an early age, 
is well exemplified in Brockhurst’s case. He 
entered at the age of twelve the School of 
Art at Birmingham, Scotland, where he was 
born. About 20 prizes were awarded to him 
at the school, and then he entered the School 





by Gerald L. Brockhurst. 


Called the “Largest and Most 


of the Royal Academy in 1907. More scholar- 
ships and prizes were his. It may be noted 
in his etchings that he makes use of the 
same model in many of his etchings. That 
model is Mrs. Brockhurst, who is of Basque 
origin, and often poses in the Basque costume. 

“His powers of draughtsmanship would have 
delighted Ingres, as, indeed, for purity and 
perfection of line, they would have delighted 
any Old Master,” once wrote Mr. Hugh Stokes 
in the Print Collector's Quarterly. “He is, 
however, essentially a modern—admits his 
study of Renoir and Cézanne, and his love 
for the genius of Rodin—but he is linked by 
training and temperament to old as well as 
new. In the etchings a few contributory 
influences can be traced, although he so rapid- 
ly found his own way that he has never been 
a mere imitator. A Brockhurst etching is 
unmistakable, and there is not—and for one 
sufficient reason never likely to be—a school 
of Brockhurst followers.” 
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French Impressionists Open New Art Gallery 


“French Impressionists and .After” are pre- 
sented by Carroll Carstairs, who opened his 
gallery at 11 East 57th Street on Dec. 17. Al- 
ready the original collection has been modified 
as canvases have passed to new owners. Peren- 
nial pleasure is to be found in the work of 
the French Impressionists and their aesthetic 
kin. Here the artist’s joy in color and his 
efforts to capture some brief portion of the 
symphony of light, diverted the history of 
painting into new channels. Whatever the 
ultimate verdict on their works may be, the 
school remains as a distinct contribution, both 
in the works of the leading exponents and 
in the purging influence which their theories 
brought to the academic tradition. 

Prominent in the works displayed is a full- 
length portrait. by Derain, whom Clive Bell 
considered the “greatest power among young 
French painters” because he is so thoroughly 
French. “Niéce de l’Artiste en Robe de Style” 
reveals Derain’s essential idioms while dis- 
playing his prowess in a scale beyond his most 
familiar works. Two Derain water colors and 
a portrait head are also shown by Mr. Car- 
stairs. 

Toulouse-Lautrec is seen in a spirited water 
color of circus life, the lines of the composi- 
tion conveying the mood of performances in 
the saw dust ring. By Bonnard is a “Street 
Scene,” ‘which is inconsequential in subject 
matter but charming in the freshness of pres- 
entation. Manet’s “Madame Martin en Cha- 
peau Noir” has fine color relation—pink and 
grey intensify the black and enforce the art- 
istry of the. portrait. 

Perhaps the gem of the collection is a tiny 
Renoir “Filette’ se -Coiffant,” a young girl 
dressed in white“adjusting her hat before a 
mirror. All of Renoir’s wistfulness and charm 
is here exemplified. “Le Jeune Soldat” and 
“Le Pont Neuf,” an early landscape, are fur- 
ther examples by Renoir. 

Degas’s “En Bateau” depicts Mary Cassatt 
and two of her friends. Deep, resonant colors 
are employed in this piece while a pastel 


“Niece de [Artiste en Robe de Style,” 
by André Derain. 


study of ballet figures represents another facet 
of his art. Impressionism’s protagonist, Monet, 
is seen in “Le Bassin d’Argenteuil,” a color- 
ful river scene in which white sails contrast 
with blue water. 

“Printemps: Pres d’Arles” by Van Gogh, 
which Mr. Carstairs acquired at the dispersal 
of the Newman collection last month at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
for $15,000, is in a lyrical mood. Bathed in 
sunlight, the canvas captures the radiance of 
early Spring. 





102,000 at Van Gogh Show 

The great Van Gogh exhibition, which 
opened Nov. 5 at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, continues to draw record-breaking 
crowds, 102,000 being the attendance figure 
as this issue of THe Art Dicest goes to press. 
Among this number Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has been counted on five different occa- 
sions. Until the end of the show, Jan. 5, the 
exhibition, in addition to its regular hours, 
will be open Saturday, Monday and Wednes- 
day evenings from 7 to 10. An admission 
fee of 25 cents is charged every day except 
Monday. 

Telephone calls inquiring about the exhibi- 
tion average 90 daily, after reaching a peak of 
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300. Many inquirers seem reluctant to pro- 
nounce the name of the Dutch painter; others 
give such pronunciations as “Van Goof,” “Van 
Goo” and “Van Guff.” The museum lists 
three correct pronunciations in the order of 
their preference: (1) Van Gogh (first “g” 
aspirate as an “h”, “o” like “aw” in hawk, 
“gh” like the German “ch”); (2) Van Gogh 
(first “g” hard, “o” like “aw” in hawk, “gh” 
like the German “ch”); (3) Van Gogh (first 
and last “g” hard, short “o”). 





America as Fashion Dictator 

A growing interest in dress designing as a 
career is shown by the popularity of the lec- 
tures on this subject given by Rosina Mc- 
Dowell Lynn, director of the McDowell School 
of Costume Design, New York. She is sched- 
uled to give a number of talks to high school 
students in New York City, as well as to lec- 
ture before preparatory schools, colleges, and 
women’s clubs in the South and West. 

An ardent exponent of the American de- 
signer as the fashion dictator of the world 
today, Miss Lynn hopes through her lectures 
to stir appreciation and to arouse intelligent 
interest in American fashions, also to encour- 
age young designers to create individual 
American styles rather than follow imported 
trends. Her next lecture will be at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School, New York, on 
Jan. 10. 





Do You Know That— 


Whistler's “Mother” was actually owned by 
William M. Chase, who purchased it on order 
but after a short period of careful deliberation 
the Graves Gallery was ordered to return 
Chase’s check for 100 pounds, the amount 
Whistler agreed upon? ... Whistler was a 
Mason, wearing a pair of sleeve buttons with 
the Masonic emblem on them? .. . In 1902 
a Whistler painting was purchased for a Ber- 
lin Museum by Dr. Bode for 2,000 pounds, 
but was returned to the dealers by the Em- 
peror’s command? . . . “Sarasate” was the 
first Whistler painting to be purchased by an 
American Museum, bought for the Carnegie 
Institute in 1896 for $5,000? ... Anders Zorn 
etched a plate of Prince Troubetzkoi at work 
while the latter modeled Zorn’s head? .. . 
George Wade, British sculptor, modeled a por- 
trait from life of King Edward VII in one 
hour? . . . Mary Morris, daughter of William 
Morris, was the model for Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones’ painting, “The Golden Stairs”? ... 
Tait McKenzie, noted Philadelphia sculptor 
of athletic figures, was a surgeon and ana- 
tomist of wide repute? . .. Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., was the first to purchase the 
work of the late John Kane, Pittsburgh’s wide- 
ly publicized house-painter artist? . . . The 
Koran forbids the representation of the human 
body in any form? ... Frans Hals painted 
a portrait of Judith Leyster, his pupil and 
the first known woman painter? . . . Mathew 
Pratt was the master of Gilbert Stuart, John 
Trumbull and many other early American 
painters? ... At the foot of the long Abbe 
des Cygnes is a bronze copy of the “Statue 
of Liberty” by Bartholdi? ... At Versailles 
is @ statue of Joan d’Arc by Marie O’Orleans, 
a daughter of Louis Philippe? .. . The largest 
and finest vase ever made at Sevres is the 
“Neptune” of 1867, ten feet high? .. . There 
is no known authentic portrait of Giorgione, 
15th century Venetian master? . . . Henner 
would rarely be disturbed while at work and 
once told a picture dealer to “put 9,000 francs 
(nearly $1,800) under the mat and leave me 
alone” —which sum remained there for three 
days until discovered by one of his models? ... 

—M. M. Ence. 





Hassam’s Generous Gesture 
At the death of Childe Hassam, all oils 


and water colors in his possession were given 
to the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
to be disposed of at private sale, the New 
York Herald Tribune reports. Proceeds, ac- 
cording to the will, are to be used to estab- 
lish the Hassam Fund for the encouragement 
of painting in the United States and Canada, 
the income being used for the purchase of 
works by artists of the two countries. The 
pictures bought may be presented to any 
museum in the United States or Canada. 
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Future Consumers 


Since last Spring the Trenton Central High 
School has been holding regular exhibits by 
local New Jersey artists whose names rank 
high in the American art world. The ex- 
hibitions, which have included such artists as 
Gladys Edergly Bates, Kenneth Bates, John 
Folinsbee, J. Harvard MacPherson and his 
wife “Bee”, Norman Reeves, Graham Holmes 
and Charles Ward, have proved so popular 
that a new interest in art seems to have been 
awakened, not only among the students but 
the general public. Two artists who have been 
given one-man shows are Henry Macginnis and 
George Bradshaw, instructors at the School of 
Industrial Arts in Trenton, whence new talent 
is observed for future exhibitions. 

It is the plan of the school to acquaint the 
students “as future consumers with the work 
of future producers.” From January 15 to 
Feb. 1 the galleries will be given over to 
the work of Marion Williams, local portrait 
painter, and during the first part of February, 
Elizabeth Price, sister of F. Newlin Price, 
head of the Ferargil Galleries, New York, will 
exhibit. 





Farm Life and Art 


Is farm life more conducive to artistic ex- 
pression than city environment? The Mil- 
waukee Journal cites three’ affirmative in- 
stances: 

Alvin Drover, who won the first prize in 
the water color division of the Second Annual 
Wisconsin Salon, came from a farm to at- 
tend the Layton School of Art, where one-fifth 
of the students are from rural homes. 

Grace Laux, who came from a farm to 
study at the Layton school, where she is now 
an instructor, finds that “a farmer is more 
sensitive to his surroundings than most people 
living in the cities. You can tell by their 
pictures,” she says, “whether the artists came 
from the city or country.” Miss Laux deems 
that a childhood spent on the farm gives 
the artist a sensitiveness to landscape and an 
appreciation of “the land” which the city-born 
find hard to achieve. 

Another instructor at the Layton School who 
has a background of farm life, George Diet- 
rich, concurs. “You can’t help but be in- 
fluenced by the farmer’s great love for the 
land,” he says, “even though you know that 
his farm isn’t especially productive and some- 
times not worth the struggle to pay the taxes.” 


Zorach Group, $25,000 

Tue Art Dicest, Dec. 15, 1935, reported 
the valuation of William Zorach’s “Mother and 
Child” which has recently been installed in 
the Avery Library of Columbia University as 
$15,000. Mr. Zorach has written that the 
price has always been $25,000, for “outside 
of the conception and development of creative 
ability which takes a life time, the actual 
labor involved in completing this piece was 
over three years.” 

Mr. Zorach explains that, from Spanish 
Florida rosa marble, “I actually carved this 
group myself from the very first roughing 
out to the final finish—which is an entirely 
different thing from handing a plaster model 
over to a mechanical carver to be executed, 
and the result is entirely different. This is 
something very few laymen understand and 
it is important that they should be educated 
to appreciate the difference and stress laid on 
this fact. I have tried both methods of work. 
I have had a few things ‘pointed up’ which 
have proved to me absolutely that that method 
does not produce the individual expression 
and quality of direct carving.” 
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Eilshemius, 71, Shows Drawings of His Youth 
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During the early 1880's Louis Eilshemius, 
today one of the most exhibited and publicized 
of American artists, visited California and 
Arizona. The result of the summers passed 
there may be viewed in the large selection of 
drawings on veiw at the Valentine Galleries, 
New York, through Jan. 4. Eilshemius was 
a young man then, modest and sincere as 
compared with his later days when he was 
clamoring for recognition that came at so 
late a date. But come it did—suddenly, after 
all the long years of letter writing, complain- 
ing and waiting. But Eilshemius, who will 
be 72 in February, says that he does not enjoy 
it. It came too late. 

There is a sincere, simple and almost hum- 
ble treatment in these drawings of Indian 
adobe houses, and subtle impressions of the 
wayside scenes and the arid West. Treated 
with economy of line and atmospheric feel- 
ing, these sensitive sketches have in them, 
as expressed by Carlyle Burrows in the New 
York Herald Tribune, “nothing of Eilshemius’s 
so-called ‘primitivism’, but they record in- 
stead a straightforward, thoroughly sympa- 
thetic approach to nature, much as Tryon, 
or Weir or Homer would have recorded in 
them.” 

Comparing them with his best paintings, 
Emily Genauer in the New York World-Tele- 
gram described them as being “the same 
dreamy, lyric landscapes of meadows and trees 
and distant hills. Line is as light as if traced 
by a feather. It seems to wander over the 
paper with as little apparent effort and direc- 
tion. And yet it is-very telling. Forms swell 
and come to life under it. Air which it en- 
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“The House in the Field.” A Drawing by Eilshemius. 
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closes breathes. 
tive quality.” 

It is Henry McBride’s opinion that these 
drawings were done during that long period 
when Eilshemius was indifferent to recognition 
and praise, and content simply to be doing 
them. “Otherwise,” wrote Mr. McBride in 
the New York Sun, “he couldn’t have been 
so sincere, otherwise he couldn’t have put 
the ‘singing touch’ into every stroke. . . . 
Styles in draughtsmanship and styles in think- 
ing are in a constant state of flux, but nature 
herself doesn’t change and always works along 
the age-old lines, and as long as she continues 
to do so the Louis Eilshemius drawings will 
confirm her in her processes.” 

Eilshemius, crippled below the hips as a 
result of an automobile injury two years ago, 
seldom leaves his sepulchral room in a musty 
brownstone house at 118 East 57th Street, New 
York. He still calls himself “the Mahatma 
of Manhattan’s Montparnasse and the Trans- 
cendental Eagle of the Arts.” He has not 
worked for ten years, but in the past few 
years his paintings have found their way into 
the Metropolitan Museum, the Whitney Mu- 
seum, the Luxembourg in Paris, the Cleve- 
land Museum and the Detroit Institute. 

A sly, talkative old man, with a white beard 
and a sharp blue eye, Eilshemius sits in the 
19th century splendor of this old mansion—a 
lonely man, listening for a visitor’s footstep 
on the darkened stairs. 

“No one comes to see me,” he grumbles. 
“Tt is so lonely here. I hate solitude. This 
house is so quiet you can hear mice running 
about.” 


White space is given a posi- 
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Cheney Makes Form “Fit the Emotion” 





“Figure,” by Warren Cheney. 


A young Californian, Warren Cheney, who 
has won recognition at the age of 28, is hold- 
ing his first New York exhibition at the Marie 
Sterner Galleries through Jan. 11. Small 
groups of his sculpture have been shown in 
New York before at the Seligmann Galleries, 
the Weyhe Gallery and the Salons of America, 
but this is the first really comprehensive as- 
semblage of his work. It includes carvings 
in marble and limestone, pieces directly mod- 
eled in terra cotta that have a new type color 
patina, and a group of plaster models for 
architectural sculptures. Spirited drawings of 
Mary Wigman and Tina Flade are also to 
be seen. 

One of the striking qualities of 
Cheney’s work .is the variety of style and ex- 
pression. His explanation is that each type 
of emotion demands a type of form which 
best expresses that emotion; consequently his 
work is varied both in technique and subject 
matter. Some pieces appear conservative, 
others are ruggedly realistic character studies, 
while a few are treated in broad simple planes 


most 


Milwaukee Alumni Exhibit 

Alumni from the State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, are holding their first annual ex- 
hibition at the Art Students League. Paint- 
ings from 35 graduates within the last 30 
years are entirely free from derivative influ- 
ences both in technique and’ execution, in 
the opinion of Clarence G. Hackett. “No- 
where can be found a stamp indicating that 
the exhibitors were turned out by the same 
educational machinery.” 

Al Sessler, prize winner in the recent Wis- 
consin salon, exhibits a drawing of “worn, 
haggard scrub women, beautifully designed. 
It is rendered in Sessler’s “characteristic ex- 
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with emphasis laid only on essential forms. 
Cheney is now in his fifth year as a lecturer 
on modern art at Mills College, Cal. He has 
also made himself known and liked as a 
teacher of sculpture at the Mills College and 
the California School of Arts and Crafts. 

“Warren Cheney is one of a few local sculp- 
tors,” writes Glenn Wessels, art critic of the 
San Francisco Argonaut, “who carry further 
the spirit of lyric organization which entered 
sculpture with the work of such men as Mail- 
lol, Archipenko, Epstein and Mestrovic. He 
demonstrates that this subject has far from 
exhausted its possibilities. He himself as a 
sculptor is a force to be reckoned with.” In 
the San Francisco Chronicle, Alexander Fried 
said: “More than one style is essayed among 
the works of Cheney. He shows skill and per- 
sonality in each of them.” Junius Cravens 
wrote in the San Francisco News. “The sculp- 
ture and drawings of Warren Cheney are 
palably of subjective origin. Here is an artist 
who apparently desires to bring the first flower 
of his inspiration to fruition.” 
citing line-play and has good pattern in light 
and dark.” “Rural Scene” by Peter Rotier 
was commended for its draughtsmanship and 
composition. Four self-portraits by recent 
alumni reveal individual expression. Santos 
Zingale’s work has the “power of an Orozco; 
Robert Shellin’s is delicate in manner but 
large in conception,” while the use of color 
distinguishes the paintings of Harry Lichter 
and George Bradford. 

Abstract composition has engaged Carl Hol- 
ty. Elsie Johann’s water color contributes a 
note of humor. Charlotte Major, Agnes Jes- 
sen and Dorothy Meredith make substantial 
contributions to the exhibition. 


Stuttering Groundlings 


“It is something to be born with an imag- 
ination into this world over-populated with 
groundlings. It is something to have the power 
of utterance in a world where so many voices 
stutter small nothings or are silent.’ —Harriet 
Monroe in “Poetry.” 


Precious Firdawsi 


Persia’s heroic legendry in the old days of 
Iran was the theme of many exquisite illum- 
inated manuscripts. Less familiar to the 
Anglo-Saxon world than any incident in the 
Song of Roland or the King Arthur cycle 1s 
the decisive combat of Ardashir and Arduwan, 
though it held a similar place in the realm 
of the shahs. The Detroit Institute of Arts 
has acquired a page from a 14th century 
manuscript of Firdawsi’s “Shah-Name,” de- 


scribing the battle of these Iranian heroes, ’ 


gift of Edsel Ford. 

Originally the so-called Demotte “Shah- 
Name” [“King’s Chronicle”| contained nu- 
merous miniatures and calligraphic passages, 
but the manuscript was divided by its former 
owner, the late Georges J. Demotte, before 
scholars on Persian bookmaking had made a 
complete study of the document. Now the 
pages are in various public and private collec- 
tions in Europe and America, and it has 
been impossible to make a thorough study 
of the work. It is said to have come from 
“a royal library,” but beyond that its prov- 
enance is unknown. 

Firdawsi [also spelled Firdusi] is incon- 
testably one of the masters of Persian minia- 
ture, an art which ranks among the most 
splendid achievements of ancient Iran. The 
page in the Near Eastern collection of the 
Detroit Institute measures 23% inches in 
height and 1554 in width. 

Writing in the museum’s Bulletin, Mehmet 
Aga-Oglu describes the scene as the famous 
battle between two Iranian heroes, Arduwan, 
the last king of the Parthians, and h‘s guest 
Ardasshir, a member of the old Kayanian 
dynasty. The story is “born of the same 
medieval ideal, the same romance of courage 
and chivalry” which characterized European 
heroic legends. As the story goes, “Arduwan 
soon became displeased with his guest and 
ordered him to be served in the royal stables. 
Dishonored, Ardashir escaped but took with 
him the maiden Gulnar. War ensued and 
Ardashir was victorious over his enemy Ardu- 
wan, becoming the founder of the Sassanian 
empire which furnished so much of the heroic 
legendry of Persia. 

“Under a century-old tree these two rivals 
are engaged in single combat, while their 
generals, approaching from both sides, are 
ready to aid their lords. The scene is treated 
with dramatic power and is full of heroic 
emotion. It must be remembered, however, 
that this emotional effect is achieved by deco- 
rative means. The perfect mastery of design. 
the brilliancy of colors, and the composition 
of both of these elements into a harmonious 
unit, here attain a degree of perfection which 
is unique in the arts of East and West.” 


Sells 29 Pictures at Two Shows 


Hildegard Hamilton, American artist, sold 
16 paintings from an exhibition at the Na- 
tional Arts Club. Then, showing her work 
at the League of American Pen Women in 
Washington, she sold 13, two of which were 
bought by the Swiss Legation. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton intends to return to Hungary this sum- 
mer, and to take painting trips to Switzer- 
land and the Dalmatian coast. 
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Forsaking Art? 


Inveighing azainst nationalism in art, which 
he considers now to be at its zenith “with 
the critic and the influenced layman,” Rufus 
A. Bastian, Chicago artist, asserts that this 
tendency “is imperiling the rights of the 
serious young American painter, and thereby 
dwarfing the possibilities of an honest ex- 
ploitation of his talent.” 

“Screaming into the ears of artists, critics 

and connoisseurs,” he writes, “come the words, 
‘American Scene! American Scene!’ 
With this movement, which has the aspect of 
a political gesture, art, like everything else, 
is to be pigeon-holed, never to be enjoyed 
again merely because it is something lovely 
to behold, but because of associations (pa- 
triotic or fraternal). Sentiment is to have no 
place in fine art... . 

“The whole idea originated from a desire 
to purge American art of foreign influence.” 
America is justified, he believes, in envying 
France s rank in contemporary art in the last 
century. Yet some of the artists to whom 
France owes this prominence were attracted 
from foreign lands: “Vincent Van Gogh left 
the Netherlands because of the influence of 
the bright French school. Today Holland 
takes its Vincent back, not as a patriot who 
painted the grachts, but as a.great man who 
was able to curb his ambition to a glorious 
end. Modigliani and Picasso came from Italy 
and Spain, and, like Vincent, they recognized 
the advantages of a good influence. 

“Does France disinherit Daumier because 
he illustrated a Spanish epic, or Rousseau be- 
cause he loved the jungles?” Bastian asks. 
“And what about the more metaphysical crea- 
tions of Braque and Redon? Were they the 
‘French scene’ at their creation?” 

While there are many Frenchmen who paint 
their soil and probably enjoy the glorification 
their nation derives from it, thinks Bastian, 
that is not the urge which pushes them on. 
They are individuals with a motive, with am- 
bition to exploit this motive. 

“All great art is international—something 
which with its beauty stamps out selfish pa- 
triotism—and supplements a feeling which is 
comparable to all of the finest things in life. 
America in prescribing a short cut to a na- 
tionalistic art is forsaking the essence of art 
itself.” 


The Medalists’ Choice 

Anthony deFrancisci is the designer of the 
twelfth work for the Society of Medalists, 
whose purpose is “to stimulate an interest in 
medallic sculpture by issuing each year to its 
members two bronze medals designed and 
moulded by sculptors of the highest rank.” 
“Fiat Lux” is the theme, and it shows a cos- 
mic hand, encircled by flames, holding a 
young child enframed by a crescent moon and 
a cloud. Lightning flashes across each face. 
The obverse shows a whirling mass of flames 
and stars which gain direction from the sun. 

Explaining his conception, deFrancisci says: 
“In choosing the subject of ‘Creation’ for this 
medal I tried to crystallize in a few inches 
of space the general belief held by astron- 
omers the world over that out of the gigantic 
masses of whirling matter, dotting various sec- 
tions of our visible firmament, worlds come 
gradually into being. 

“The advent of life, either in its rudimentary 
or complex organism, is based on the hy- 
pothesis that life could evolve and endure 
on all planets receiving heat and light from 
a central orb.” 
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College Buys Degas’ Portrait of Brother 





“Portrait of René de Gas,” by Edgar Degas, 


A distinctive painting from the hand of 
Edgar Degas, showing the likeness of the art- 
ist’s brother, René, has just been added to the 
permanent collection of the Smith College 
Museum of Art, Northampton, Mass. The 
canvas, which presents René as a school boy, 
cap in hand, is an example of Degas’ rare 
ability in the field of portraiture—aside from 
his assured position as a master recorder of 
the ballet and the race track. It makes an 
admirable complement to the large Degas, 
“Jephtha’s Daughter,” in the museum’s col- 
lection. 

This is one of many portraits made by 
Degas of members of his family. René, him- 
self, has related t'at no sooner had he re- 
turned from school than his brother Edgar 
would requisition him to act as a model. 
In the notable portrait in the Chester Daie 
Collection, Achille de Gas, another brother, 
is shown wearing the uniform of a naval cadet. 
The Duchess of Morbilli, aunt of. the artist, 
is depicted with her husband in the double 
portrait at the Boston Museum, and in a 
“La femme a la 


single portrait in the Louvre. 


















Paris 


Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


Potiche,” a portrait of the wife of René, also 
hangs in the Louvre. 

The Smith College portrait was for many 
years in the collection of René de Gas, com- 
ing to Smith through M. Knoedler & Co. It 
was not until the death of René and the sub- 
sequent sale of Degas’ work in 1927, that 
many of these intimate portraits of members 
of the artist’s family and his friends became 
known to the general public. 

Of these portraits, the one of René is note- 
worthy. The youthful model has a poise and 
quiet reserve beyond his years. Equally pre- 
cocious—for the artist was in his 20’s at the 
time—is the discernment, the cool detachment 
with which Degas has recorded the person- 
ality of his model. All the diffidence and 
restraint, the sensitiveness and dignity of the 
young René have been captured. 

A low-keyed harmony of greenish 
blacks and warm browns is lightened by the 
red of the necktie and the dove-grey of the 
trousers. In its sobriety of execution and care- 
ful design, the portrait calls to mind the 
earlier Italians, whom Degas revered. 


color 
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20,000 


LANTERN SLIDES 


IN ART HISTORY AND 
ART APPRECIATION 


Separate lists for subjects in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, 
ceramics and many individual 
artists. 


HISTORY OF MODERN ART 


in ten sets of 100 slides each, 
for lecture courses in art his- 
tory and appreciation, selected 
by J. B. Neumann. 


Slides sold and rented in sets 
or individually, and made to 
order. Send for lists and prices. 


Beseler Lantern Slide Co. 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 


ARTISTS’ COLORS FROM THE 
ART CENTER OF THE WORLD 


————| PAILLARD 
ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLORS 


are now available in the 
United States. 





Since 1788 


These colors are manufactured under 
the French Label Law, which requires 
contents to conform with label. Guar- 
anteed to be exempt from Aniline, fillers 
and extenders. 


Descriptive Price Lists and Color Charts 
on Request. 
Importers: 


The Hillman Importing & Trading Co., Inc. 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





MODERN MOVEMENT 
IN PAINTING 


By T. W. Earp 


A new book including an important 
text by an author who has known 
the artists personaliy, and 16 new 
mounted color plates reproduced 
with perfect accuracy from... 


DERAIN VAN GOGH CEZANNE 
a PICASSO 


















MATISSE RO ROUSSEAU 
ROUAULT RENOIR SOUTINE 
CHAGALL UTRILLO MODIGLIANI 


A book completely unrivalled in 
color, interest and _ value. 
Paper, $3.50 — Cloth, $4.50 


At your bookseller or 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 





Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 





New York Women Artists Open Their Annual 





“Prof. Michaelis,” by Theresa Bernstein. 


In its newly decorated~galleries in the 
Squibb Building the New York Society of 
Women Artists will open its annual exhibition 
on Jan. 3, ta continue until Jan. 18. Though 
small, this society embraces all the varying 
elements of modern art among women artists. 
The members have been chosen with discrimi- 
nation from the current exhibitors of con- 
temporary art. Their works have been shown 
at the Metropolitan Museum, the Whitney 
Museum, the Chicago Art Institute, the Car- 
negie Institute and the Pennsylvania Academy. 

Theresa Bernstein, chairman of the exhibi- 
tion committee, gives some statistics on the 
position of women artists: “Although much 
progress has been made, many artists have 
fear of exhibiting in a women’s group, per- 


Embattled Architects 


[Editorials continued from page 4] 


fair, we will not need the lewd attractions 
and we will not have the architectural 
tombstones and dead industrial exhibits.” 

Walter Dorwin Teague pleaded for a 
world’s fair architecture that would ex- 
press its function. 

Harvey Wiley Corbett was named chair- 
man of a steering committee, which also 
includes Mr. Teague, Mr. Mumford, Ely 
Jacques Kahn, Ralph Walker, Philip Youtz, 
M. M. Hare, Gilbert Rohde, I. Woodner 
Silverman and Caleb Hornbostel. George 
McAneny, chairman of the World's Fair 
Committee, was quoted in the newspapers 
as welcoming the action of the architects. 

Yes, the fight is on, and the prediction 
can be made safely that it will center 
around so-called “‘functionalism” in archi- 
tecture,—in other words, the International 
Plan, a name adopted in Europe for an 
idea which, though born in the United 
States, has been chiefly welcomed abroad. 

The struggle in itself will be salutary. 
It will add a leaven to aesthetic thought 
in America. 





Art Scores a “Knockout” 


The Henry Clay Frick art collection has 
been opened to the public. Great has 


been the praise, and extensive has been 
the writing. Many stories and anecdotes 


haps because of some weakness in their work 
or viewpoint. Others, achieving some measure 
of success, promptly withdraw to enjoy their 
‘exalted’ positions. In important exhibitions 
the percentage of women has been at the most 
ten per cent. Comparatively few dealers 
handle the work of women artists. Prizes, which 
I don’t exactly consider to be of any high 
value in determining artistry, are almost invari- 
ably given to -artists not of the ‘fair’ sex. 
Purchases also follow suit. Our government 
is perhaps the most impartial art patron and 
points the way of the future quite clearly.” 

The exhibition, which will be varied in 
character, will contain work by the following 
painters: Annot, Harriet Bain, Constance Bi- 
gelow, Theresa Bernstein, E. arian Cockcroft, 
Mildred Crooks, Sarah Freedman, Ada Gil- 
more, Anne Goldthwaite, Frances Greenman, 
Elizabeth Grandin, Thelma Cudlip Grosvenor, 
Margaret Huntington, Mary Hutchinson, Hour- 
debaight, Eleanor Kissell, Lucy L’Engle, Dor- 
othy L. Feigen, Adelaide Lawson, Blanche Laz- 
zell, Molly Luce, Alice Newton, Magda Pach, 
Ethel L. Paddock, Mildred Peabody, Edna 
L. Perkins, Lillian Prentiss, Ellen Ravenscroft, 
Jane Rogers, Martha Ryther, Flora Schofield, 
Mary Tannahill, Lillian Wadsworth, Agnes 
Weinrich, Dorothy Eisner. Sculptors: Sonia 
Gordon Brown, Dorothea S. Greenbaum, Edna 
Guck, Minna Harkavy, Evelyn Kobak, Con- 
cetta Scaravagalione. 

There will be a special memorial display 
of paintings by the late Lillian Prentiss. This 
artist, whose exquisite paintings were just be- 
ginning to be recognized, lost her life in a 
heroic attempt to rescue a small child from 
drowning last summer. The society presents 
about ten of her paintings and a number of 
drawings in the exhibition. There is a certain 
calm melancholy prevailing throughout this 
work, a largeness of design and intense clarity 
of organization. 


have been told, but perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all the newspaper accounts 
was one in the New York Post about how 
Jack Britton, former welterweight cham- 
pion, happened to be one of the first ten 
admitted on the first day. He had been 
in line for half an hour before the doors 
were opened. 

Mr. Britton’s cauliflowered ear gave 
away his identity to a reporter, and this 
time he was interveiwed without regard 
to publicity for himself. “] turned from 
punching to painting some time ago,” he 
said. “I am an artist in my own line— 
I used to paint eyes,” he added with a 
grin. , 

The pugilist became interested in art in 
the days of his championship, 1917 to 
1922, because his wife had asked him to 
write to her on his tours describing the 
art collections in the cities where he boxed. 
What he began as a duty, turned out to 
be a joy. 

“I had to learn something about art,” 
he said, “so I could write home about it 
with intelligence. I just had to convince 
Rene I was something more than a pug.” 

So he got up early the day of the open- 
ing, travelled down from Yonkers, and 
was one of the first “‘in line.’"” He called 
the collection a “‘knockout.” 

If Henry Clay Frick could read this, un- 
doubtedly he would get as much pleasure 
out of it as he did in acquiring a master- 
piece. 
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Government Buys Cassidy’s ‘Breaking Camp’ 


“Breaking Camp,” by Gerald Cassidy. 


“Breaking Camp,” one of the late Gerald 
Cassidy’s most notable canvases, has been pur- 
chased by the government for the new Interior 
Department Building in Washington. It pre- 
sents a scene on the Navajo Reservation the 
morning after a Yebechi, or healing, cere- 
mony, when the Indian visitors are preparing 
to leave at sun-up for their distant hogans. 
The scene is at Smith’s Lake near the Crown 
Point Trading Post, New Mexico. Cassidy, 
who died in 1934 while  superintending 
P.W.A.P. work in Santa Fe, gathered the ma- 
terial during the winters from 1928 to 1932 
while attending different Yebechi ceremonies. 
“Breaking Camp,” therefore, in subject matter 
constitutes an appropriate decoration for the 


under its jurisdiction the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

Hundreds of sketches were made by Cas- 
sidy in his study of details and individuals 
used in the composition. The sketches had 
to be made from hasty notes surreptitiously 
jotted down or from memory, as the Navajo 
will not consent to being sketched, believing 
that in so doing he loses some of his life’s 
substance. The painting reveals the camp 
just after sunrise, following the all-night dance 
that brings to a close the nine-day ceremony. 
In an incredibly short time the once teeming 
scene becomes one of quiet desolation, with 
nothing but cold camp fires, blackened embers 
and footprints to show that here the Navajos 
had held their important healing ceremony. 


Department of the Interior which includes 


A $500,000 Gift 


The National Institute of Arts and Letters 
and the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters will share an anonymous gift of $500,000 
in stock, the income of which is to be used 
as the two organizations deem proper, for 
“the furtherance of the fine creative arts in 
the United States,” according to the New 
York Herald Tribune. A committee of two 
members from the institute and three from 
the academy will suggest uses for the gift. 

While the name of the stock could not be 
revealed without disclosing the identity of the 
donor, it is “quoted considerably above par.” 
It was said that any awards which might be 
made would be open to all and would not in- 
fringe upon existing prizes given by the or- 
ganizations. Additional concerts and exhibi- 
tions and the establishment of scholarships 
are among the suggested uses for the gift. 
Both the institute and the academy make 
awards for special distinction in literature, 
art and music. 





Parker to Take Class to Bali 


George Waller Parker, 34 East 65th St., 
New York, sails on Jan. 25 for the island of 
Bali with a group of art students. They will 
complete the trip in the middle of June, re- 
turning through Europe. 


Tapestry Designer Exhibits 

Lorentz Kleiser, president of the Edgewater 
Tapestry Looms of Edgewater, N. J., design- 
ers and weavers of hand-woven tapestries, will 
hold his first exhibition of paintings at the 
Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, New York, from 
Jan. 4 to 24. Kleiser was born 50 years ago 
in Elgin, Ill., of Norwegian parents. The only 
son of a wholesale jeweler, he was expected 
to enter his father’s business, but instead he 
became fired with an ambition to become a 
painter. At 13 he was apprenticed to a lead- 
ing mural painter in Norway, and at 16 he 
was sent to Munich. 

In 1900 the artist became designer and 
muralist for a Jeading decorator in New York 
City. Soon after he became interested in 
the art of hand-woven tapestry making, and 
decided to take it up as a profession. Found- 
ing the Edgewater Tapestry Looms, he began 
making the original designs that have gained 
him an international reputation. 


Modern Stained Glass 


The Marie Sterner Galleries, New York, 
are showing a series of stained glass win- 
dows by Alice Laughton destined for a Chapel 
in the Bahamas. They do not follow the 
designs of traditional stained glass, but are 
executed in a modern manner, treated in a 
simple and somewhat abstract manner. 
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AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON 
GALLERIES - INC. 


NEW YORK 


PUBLIC: &42-8 
January 10 at 8:15 


FINE 
PAINTINGS 


Collection of the Late 


JACOB WERTHEIM 


Property of the Estate of the Late 


Walter ]. M. Donovan 





Property of 
Mrs. Sumner Welles 


WITH ADDITIONS 


John Kemble as Cato by Law- 
rence; a full-length portrait of 
a little girl, said to be his 
Gainsborough; 
George III and Queen Char- 
lotte by Gilbert Stuart; and 


daughter, by 


other portraits. Works by 
Schreyer, Bouguereau, Henner, 
Diaz, and other European artists. 
Examples by Ryder, Blakelock, 
Moran, and 


Inness, Hassam, 


other outstanding Americans. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FIFTY CENTS 


EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 4 


30 EAST 57th Street 
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againstthat*Tired Look’ 
caused by Fapine! 


Use Carew Artists Papers. These 
chemically pure drawing papers have 
a fine texture and uniform surface 
that retains the original brilliancy of 


CAREW 1848 
t Board 


Artis 


Unfinished edges on four sides . . 

Plate and vellum finishes . single 
to 5 ply Pasted . . . strong, * durabie, 
and with wonderful erasing qualities. 





All Carew drawing papers made by the 

Carew Mfg. Co., South Hadley Falls, Mass., 

Makers of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 

TRY THESE EXCEPTIONALLY FINE PAPERS 
at our expense! 
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FINE ARTISTS PAPERS 
ICH ART PAPER COMPANY 
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BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artisis’ Canvas 


We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10’ - 136” - 16’9” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
50 yards long. 


Manufacturers of 
“Clover Brand” 
Products 


Write for Catalogue and 
Samples 


ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Our Only New York City Address 
128-131 W. 3ist STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LILY CUSHING 


EMMET 


PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
JANUARY 6 TO 20 


WALKER 


108 East 57 S#. 
New York 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


S55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 





| is a flat and tasteless one. 
| academic grove he shows 











New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest he has to say something 
constructive, destructive, inté¥esting or inspira- 
tional. To exclude the perfunctory things the 
critic sometimes says, just*#o “represent” the 
artist or the gallery, is to do a kindness to 
critic, artist and gallery.) 


Critics Differ on Jennewein 


The 25 sculptural works by C. Paul: Jenne- 
wein made for various public buildings in 
Washington and other capitols, which were 
exhibited at the Grand Central Galleries, met 
with the unstinted admiration of Royal Cor- 
tissoz of the Herald Tribune, but the other 
critics expressed no praise for his works. 

Mr. Cortissoz felt Jennewein had greatly 
benefited by his stay at the American Academy 
in Rome some years ago, for it was the plan 
of the great American architect, Charles F. 
McKim, founder of the Academy, that the 
Fellows should be kindled with a new sense 
of beauty and given to feél and think. All 
this spiritual aid is noticeable in Jennewein's 
work, according to this critic, who writes: 
“Jennewein is plainly a capable architectural 
sculptor, knowing how to adjust his work to 
the exigencies of building. He has a sense 
of. mass as well as a sense.of line. But these 
sculptures, seen as they are in the exhibition, 
away from buildings, inevitably concentrate 
attention upon his linear purity and grace. 
They prove, among other things, how faithful 
he has been to McKim’s tradition of taste and 
beauty.” 

But “the hardness of Jennewein’s surfaces 
and the wiriness of his outlines” makes Henry 
McBride of the Sun ask, “with a certain un- 
easiness,” if this “be really the true expres- 
sion of the day in these United States? It 
is machine-age in a way. Mr. Jennewein de- 
fers as little to nature as any cubist. But 
he is quite static. He has no rhythms. He 
has no questions to ask. He works on a larger 
scale than the designers of Wedgwood but 
he has the same approach. Does America in- 
sist upon its sculptors saying nothing in a 
nice way? I wonder.” 

Even though Jennewein “may earn his price 
in terms of service,” he has, in the opinion 
of Jerome Klein of the Post, “little coming 
to him from the critics, for his eclecticism 
Even in his own 
a sad lack of 
imagination in his personification of the ele- 
ments when he tries to combine the classic 
idea of the disengaged organic form with the 
modern idea of the pure block form in one 
and the same work!” 

Edward Alden Jewell in the Times: “It may 
be felt that in his ‘classical’ academism he 
has created forms that, within the decorative 
scope essayed, are frigidly correct rather than 
at any time moving or plastically significant.” 

> > oe 


Harry Hering, Business. Man, Artist 

Despite the fact that Harry Hering, who 
exhibited oils and water colors at the Rehn 
Gallery, is an active business man who can 
devote only his week-ends and vacations to 
painting, “he has long acquitted himself with 
honor,” according to Malcolm Vaughan in the 
American. “His recent pictures,” asserts Mr. 
Vaughan, “are the best he has ever produced. 
In them he develops a refinement of composi- 
tion that bespeaks a mellowing of his strength.” 

Although Hering’s oils impressed Henry 
McBride as being “pretty good, too,” it was 
his water colors that brought this expression 
from Mr. McBride in the Sum: “There is an 
unconsciousness of the workmanship, which 
remains good workmanship, that did not use 


to be there. Water color is a curious medium 
and full of paradoxes. It calls upon you to 
be precise and careless at the same time. It 
asks you to risk everything in a confusion of 
melting colors and then emerge from them 
with a compact statement. All this Mr. Hering 


does.” 
ae * a 


De Creeft, ‘Vigorous, Versatile” 

Jose de Creefi, whose stone carvings have 
met with approval, exhibited both small sculp- 
ture and water colors at the Georgette Passe- 
doit Gallery. Howard Devree ot the Times 
found that this new medium strengthened the 
impression “already gained of his vigorous 
and versatile talents.” In the water colors, 
which dealt with Mallorcan and Connecticut 
scenes, Mr. Devree referred to “boldness of 
conception and sweep of brush that occasion- 
ally put the medium, successfully, however, 
to a severe test. His compositional sense of 
rhythm was to be expected: the sureness and 
dash of his color are equally striking.” 

The chief attraction of the show, in the 
opinion of Henry McBride of the Sun, cen- 
tered around the sculptures, “which have a 
personal and attractive quality all their own.” 
About De Creeft’s water colors Carlyle Bur- 
rows in the Herald Tribune said: “He paints 
in a bold, lyrical. style—getting his landscape 
with painterly breadth, as distinguished from 
the flat, decorative designs of many water- 


colorists.” 
* * 


Van Soelen’s New Mexico Pleases 


Many pictures have come out of the Santa 
Fe region of New Mexico in recent years, 
says Henry McBride in the Sun, but few have 
had the “allure” of those of Theodore Van 
Soelen, who recently exhibited at the Ferargil 
Galleries. “Van Soelen actually ‘sells’ the 
place to us,” remarked Mr. McBride. “If re- 
productions of the pictures were used on the 
railway time-tables, the trains to Santa Fe, 
Taos, etc., would be far more crowded than 
they are at present. This is not saying that 
Mr. Van Soelen as an artist is so great as 
he is satisfactory. He may eventually become 
great since practically anybody may become 
great by resolutely setting out to be great, 
but in the meantime he has a very nice feel- 
ing about Santa Fe and makes it plain to 
the bystanders.” 

Van Soelen’s first New York showing con- 
vinced Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune 
that he “is an able artist, and his New Mexico 
subjects are built up firmly, with a clear 
sense of pattern as well as mass in their 
rugged mountainous backgrounds.” 

a ae Re 


Anne Goldthwaite’s Southern Murals 


Anne Goldthwaite, who has exhibited easel 
pictures from year to year at the Downtown 
Gallery, showed “Murals of the South,” an 
experimental project, at the same _ gallery. 
These eleven canvases, “conceived as a design 
for a room,” depict cotton plantations, river 
barges and factory cities, as a present day 
picture of the South. Although Miss Gold- 
thwaite knows her South, and freely sketches 
its character in these paintings, Carlyle Bur- 
rows of the Herald Tribune contends that the 
artist “finds it somewhat difficult to adjust 
her leisurely style to the exacting problems 
of formal mural painting.” 

To Edward Alden Jewell of the Times Miss 
Goldthwaite “possesses unquestionably, a mu- 
ral sense, although it is difficult to estimate 
just how far she may be equipped to go in 
this direction because of the fact that each 
section of the Montgomery series has been 

[Continued on next page] 
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W. L. Clark Dies 


Walter Leighton Clark, founder-president of 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, 
died at his summer home in Stockbridge, 
Mass., after an illness of six months. He was 
76 years old. 

Mr. Clark’s first ambition was to become 
an artist and he studied hard at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, but the failing of the 
family fortune prevented him from realizing 
this desire. So, at the age of 17, he entered 
a machine shop as an apprentice and in three 
years became a full-time machinist. Later he 
became an engineer and president of the Pratt 
& Whitney Machine Tool Company and was 
at one time a director of the Gorham Com- 
pany, silversmiths. 

For 25 years Mr. Clark worked as an engi- 
neer, and as soon as he had accumulated a 
comfortable fortune he resigned, intending to 
devote the rest of his life to art. But the 
World War broke up these plans for a while. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., acting as purchasing 
agent for the Allies, called on him to build 
a rifle factory in Springfield, Mass., the larg- 
est establishment of its kind in the world, 
capable of turning out 7,000 rifles a day. 
When the United States entered the war Mr. 
Clark was given the job of establishing the 
government shipyard at Portsmouth, N. H. 
But when the war was done he returned again 
to his art. 

In was in 1922 that Mr. Clark’s imagina- 
tion was fired with the idea of a co-operative 
gallery in the nature of a club. Aided by 
John Singer Sargent and a group of friends, 
he took over control of the unused attic of 

the Grand Central Terminal in New York 
and established the Grand Central Galleries. 
He collected 150 well known artists and got 
them to agree to give one work of art each 
year to the galleries. Then he got together 
150 art patrons who would agree to pay $600 
to the galleries in exchange for a work of 
art. The annual drawing, when the works 
were distributed, became an event of the year. 
Since then the Grand Central Art Galleries 
have prospered. In addition to the main gal- 
leries, a branch has been established in the 
former Union Club, Fifth Avenue and 5lst 
Street. The institution has become the head- 
quarters for the annual Prix de Rome award. 


New York Criticism 
[Continued from page 18] 
separately framed. Her sketchy style seems 
well adapted to this type of work, however, 
and something very good might well come of 
the present embryonic effort” 
f a OR of 


Alice Judson “‘the Reliable”’ 

The “reliable Alice Judson,” as she is de- 
scribed by Howard Devree of the Times, 
showed some of the “best work of her ex- 
perienced brush” at the Fifteen Gallery. “Here 
is a vista of a sleepy little Hudson River town 
with the blues of sky and water at the end 
of a street,” described Mr. Devree. “Flaming 
maples stand out against windswept Autumn 
skies. Snow lends transient beauty to back 
yards between frame dwellings.” Besides oils 
there are water colors in which the artist has 
captured quickly and surely an impression of 
vessels tied up at a wharf or of an old house 
amid its grounds. 

“These Dutchess County scenes, with a quiet, 
tural charm and picturesqueness about them, 
are very appealing in color,” said Carlyle Bur- 
rows in the Herald Tribune. “Miss Judson 
makes the most of rich autumn’ and summer 
colors in her landscapes and is uniformly 
skillful in painting them.” 
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Puvis de Chavannes Panels in Gimpel Opening 





One of Three Mural Panels by Puvis de Chavannes Depicting the 
Life of Sainte Genevieve. 


Three large canvases and a group of draw- 
ings by Puvis de Chavannes, one of the great- 
est of. French mural decorators, are being ex- 
hibited by M. Fredo Sidés as the opening pres- 
entation of the Galerie Réne Gimpel in New 
York. These three panels, on view through 
January, are done in a fresco manner after 
De Chavannes’ original murals for the Pan- 
theon in Paris. They depict the life of Sainte 
Genevieve, patroness of Paris, who was born, 
according to tradition, near Paris. From the 
age of seven she dedicated herself to the relig- 
ious life, distinguishing herself by her benev- 
olence and austerity. 

Widely different from the representative 
work of Chavannes, these studies are developed 
in pallid tones and simplified forms, having 
an almost static appearance. A certain dig- 
nity of expression and a calm elevation, how- 
ever, are the essential qualities in his work. 
“He had the large utterance of the early gods,” 
wrote Royal Cortissoz in the New York Herald 
Tribune. “I have always conceived of Puvis 
de Chanvannes as ‘doing great things nobly, 
and so like him was it thus to occupy him- 
self that even in comparatively unimportant 
pieces he disclosed his instinct for the grand 
style.” The panels at the Gimpel gallery do 
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not represent Chavannes at his best, according 
to Mr. Cortissoz, and something, “the last co- 
hering touch of the master is missing from 
them, as well as the conclusive magic of his 
brush. 

“But in these processional groups you may 
savor his simplicity and his distinction, his 
linear gift and, above all, as I have said, his 
nobility. Fortunately, too, there are on the 
wall a number of his drawings, of which he 
was wont to make hundreds upon hundreds. 
Whatever he drew bore the mark of his high 
artistic character.” 

These new and spacious galleries plan to 
exhibit works by modern artists and contem- 
porary artisans. From time to time they will 
exhibit rugs and screens by leading artists. 
Besides the work of Puvis de Chavannes there 
are also on view in the opening show a group 
of drawings by Fragonard, two unusual sculp- 
tures by Rodin, bearing a semblance to much 
embellished 18th century French sculpture. 
In their endeavor to prove that early works 
may be successfully combined with modern 
backgrounds and furnishings, the galleries have 
had the courage to place a Man Ray rug in 
simple tones of red, black and gray in front 
of a 15th century painting. 
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Paintings by Masters of Five Nations Feature New York Auction 


King George III,” 


Portraits by Gilbert Stuart, George Romney 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence and paintings by 
Henner, Bouguereau, Schreyer, Moran, Ryder, 
Inness, Blackelock and Hassam are included 
in the collections that will go on exhibition 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries Jan. 4, prior to dispersal the evening 
of Jan. 10. The sale will include paintings 
from the collections of the late Jacob Werth- 
eim, property of the estate of the late Walter 
J. M. Donovan, the collection of Mrs. Sumner 
Welles, private property of Frank Dudensing 
and others. 

Two notable portraits by the American mas- 
ter, Gilbert Stuart, one a likeness of King 
George III in royal robes and the other of 
his consort, Queen Charlotte, were painted in 
London about 1785-88. Both were formerly 
in the collection of Thomas B. Clarke, and 
are illustrated in Lawrence Park’s “Gilbert 
Stuart.” 

Also of outstanding importance in the Ameri- 


by Gilbert Stuart. 


can section is a superb Moran landscape of 
windblown green fields and dunes entitled 
“Near Southampton,” from the Wertheim col- 
lection. A small panel, “The Fisherman,” by 
Albert P. Ryder is the property of Frank 
Dudensing. This painting, which was de- 
scribed by Elliott Daingerfield as “one of the 
most Ryder-esque of Ryder’s pictures and in 
composition value and artistic expression one 
of the artist’s great works,” is a night view 
of a small sailboat plying toward a shadowed 
haven, the light of a ringed moon and its re- 
flection in the sea contrasting sharply with 
dark clouds in a streaked sky and a sombre 
mountain in the background.” 

Among the English portraits are George 
Romney’s “Lady Donovan,” property of the 
Donovan estate, and Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
“John Kemble, as Cato,” a full length likeness 
of the famous actor in a Roman costume, from 
the Wertheim collection. Other American art- 
ists represented are J. Francis Murphy, by 








Independent's “No-Jury”’ 

Artists and sculptors from all parts of the 
country will be invited to exhibit in the 20th 
annual “no-jury” of the Society of Independent 
Artists, to. be held at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, next Spring. At a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors plans were made 
for a more comprehensive showing than ever 
before in the history of the organization. 

Three new. members have been elected. to 
the Board of Directors, replacing Arduino 
Iaricci, Paul R. Meltsner and Leo Sarkadi, 
who have been invited to serve on the so- 
ciety’s advisory committee. The new directors 
are Herbert B. Tschudy, curator of paintings 
and sculpture at the Brooklyn Museum, Philip 
Evergood and Esther B. Goetz. Other direc- 
tors are: A. S. Baylinson, Edith Branson, Fred 
Buckholz, Minna Citron, George Constant, 
José DeCreef, Dorothy Eisner, Regina Far- 
relly, Don Freeman, Bertram Hartman, Wil- 
liam Meyrowitz, Magda Pach, Walter Pach, 
John Sloan, Amy Spingarn, Chuzo Tamotzu 
and Abraham Walkowitz. The officers are: 
John Sloan, president; Abraham Walkowitz, 
vice-president; Fred Buckholz, treasurer; and 
Magda Pach, secretary. Headquarters are at 
148 West 72nd St., New York. 


Chinese Ceramics in Sale 


Chinese porcelains and pottery formerly the 
property of Mrs. S. K. deForest and other col- 
lectors will go on exhibition at, the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, New York, 
on Jan. 4, prior to sale at auction on Jan. 11. 
Rare single-color and decorated ceramics from 
the Sung- and Ming dynasties, choice Ku- 
Yiieh Hsiian and other Imperial wares are 
included. ; 

From the Sung period a celadon tripod in- 
cense burner is of especial interest. Out- 
standing among the Ku-Yiieh Hsiian wares 
is a bottle-form vase of finest white vitreous 
porcelain, decorated with landscape miniatures 
and bearing the Ch’ien-lung character mark. 
Another notable rarity from the deForest col- 
lection is a Lang Yao plaque coated with a 
brilliant sang de boeuf glaze dating from the 
late Ming period. Representative pieces from 
the K’ang hsi period will be sold. 





Are You Envious, Mr. Lazuli? 


“Mr. Hoover says that when he was a boy 
in Iowa he. learned that money ‘does not 
grow on trees’,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli. “I 
wonder if he consulted Grand Wood.” 


“Reclining Nude,” by Jean Jacques Henner. 


his fine “Sundown,” painted in 1886, and three 
other canvases; George Inness, by his “Woods 
at Montclair;” Ralph Blakelock, by his “En- 
campment: Moonlight” and “Hunter at 
Dawn;” and Childe Hassam, by “Isle of 
Shoals” and “Street with Figure.” 

Among French artists, Jean Jacques Hen- 
ner is represented by “Reclining Nude,” a 
typical painting of a nymph reclining upon 
the green bank of a stream against a back- 
ground of trees and luminous evening sky. 
Two paintings by Bouguereau are a life-size 
figure of a sleeping Madonna, “La Vierge aux 
Anges,” and “Music of the Seas,” a portrayal 
of a nymph upon a beach. “Aupres du Bois” 
and “The Sultan’s Daughter” are by Diaz de 
la Pena. Other notable paintings in the sale 
are the Venetian 18th century Pietro Longhi, 
“The Meeting,” and two vivid pictures of 
horses by Adolph Schreyer, one his “Arabs 
Watering Horses,” and the other his furiously 
animated canvas, “The Stampede.” 


A Guiding Hand Is Still 

The death of Dixie Selden on Nov. 15 is 
felt as a distinct loss to Cincinnati, Mary L. 
Alexander writes in the Enquirer. “For years 
she has been the touchstone, the magnet that 
drew us together. ... Hers was the guiding 
hand, as she herself was the inspiration for 
all things that were worth while in local art 
circles.” 

Miss Selden’s major interest as an artist 
lay in portraiture. Technical mastery enabled 
her to achieve mastery of character, Miss 
Alexander asserts. Perhaps her most success- 
ful portrait was painted at the request of 
Frank Duveneck shortly before his death. It 
was exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts and at numerous exhibitions 
throughout the country. 

In foreign landscapes and genre subjects 
Miss Selden’s work is “characterized by bril- 
liance of color, ease of brushwork and the 
power to select an interesting and picturesque 
setting,” Cherry Greve Lyford wrote in the 
Cincinnati Times-Star. Miss Selden studied 
with Duveneck, Chase and Snell. Her work 
is owned by many private collectors. 








Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 
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Federal Artists 


Commissions for the decoration of Federal 
buildings throughout the country have been 
awarded to 19 sculptors and 44 painters desig- 
nated by the Treasury Department’s Section 
of Painting and Sculpture from the recent 
competition in which 405 mural sketches were 
submitted by 147 painters and 62 models by 
47 sculptors. Decorations for the Post Office 
and Justice Department Buildings in Wash- 
ington will engage eleven painters and 12 
sculptors. 

The jury for sculpture recommended Gleb 
Derujinsky, Robert Laurent, Romuald Kraus, 
Ruth Nickerson, Wheeler Williams, Brenda 
Putnam, Albert Stewart, Henry Kreis, Helene 
Sardeau, Archibald Garner and William Mc- 
Vey. 

The jury on paintings selected: Salvatore 
Lascari, Ryah Dudins, Bruce Mitchell, Dean 
Cornwell, Edward Laning, Peppino Mangravite 
John M. Sitton, Douglas Crockwell, Thomas 
Donnelly, Dunbar’ Beck, Kenneth Adams, 
Ernest L. Blumenschein, Victor Higgins, Ran- 
dall Davey, Hugo Ballin, Henrik M. Mayer, 
Francis R. White, Lowell Houser, Schomer 
Lichtner, Lucia Wiley and David McCosh. 

From the competition the Section on Paint- 
ing and Sculpture made the following rec- 
commendations for future ‘appointments: 
Painters: Edward B. Ulreich, Vincent D’Agos- 
tino, Sidney Laufman, J. Scott Williams, Rico 
LeBrun, Harry Sternberg, Jared French, 
Richard Lahey, Arnold Blanch, Judson Smith, 
F. Luis Mora, Dewey Albinson, Charles Child, 
Xavier Gonzalez, Waldo Peirce, George M. 
Smith, W. Vladimir Rouseff, Niles Spencer, 
Ross Moffett, Byron Ben Boyd, W. Herbert 
Dunton, Ambrose Patterson and Paul Sample. 

Sculptors: Nathaniel Choate, Leo Lentelli, 
Alexander Sambugnac, Edmond R. Anateis, 
Dan Olney, Walker S. Hancock, Arnold Ron- 
nebeck, and Eugenie Shonnard. 

Under an allocation of $530,784 from the 
Works Progress Administration, the Treasury 
Department announced that 14 new projects 
in public buildings had been begun. 





School Art League Plans 


The School Art League, an organization 
founded 26 years ago, offers children an op- 
portunity to view outstanding exhibitions in 
various artistic fields. Recently several hun- 
dred of them were conducted through the 
Van Gogh display at the Museum of Modern 
Art by 15 instructors who gave talks on the 
exhibits during the tour. At the League’s 
annual meeting at the Morgan Library during 
the first part of December, Mrs. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, chairman of the extension com- 
mittee, told about the plans for visits by adult 
members of the league to the Frick Collection 
and other leading exhibitions during the win- 
ter. Philip Hofer, assistant director of the 
Morgan Library, spoke on some of the col- 
lections and then the guests were given the 
opportunity to view the treasures in the library. 





Thomas F, Gerrity Dead 

Thomas F. Gerrity, connected for 46 years 
with the firm of M. Knoedler & Co., New 
York, died Dec. 15, aged 62. A prominent 
figure in the art world, Gerrity was instru- 
mental in forming some of the most important 
Picture collections in America. From 1928 
to 1932 he was the head of the Knoedler Gal- 
leries in Chicago. 

He served as president of the American 
Art Dealers’ Association for several years. 


Packaging 

An exhibition of foreign and domestic pack- 
age designs is being held at the Milwaukee 
Institute of Art during January. This collec- 
tion, assembled by the Robert Gair Company 
and circulated by Blanche A. Byerley, is also 
to be shown at the Germanic Museum of Har- 
vard University. 

A comparison of the foreign and domestic 
scene in package design offers startling con- 
trasts as to structure, typography and color. 
Differences, particularly in the case of the 
German cartons, have to do with the abundant 
use of brilliant three-dimensional lettering, by 
embossing, and the splendid effects in the use 
of gold ink, gold bronze and gold leaf, as 
well as with metallic stocks. In the case of 
the English specimens the use of a fine quality 
of board, and craftsmanlike reproduction of de- 
signs contributed by leading Royal Acade- 
micians, is significant. The shapes are effective 
and pleasing. 

Of French cartons there are examples of 
typically French color combinations and de- 
signs; and in the series of pharmaceutical 
boxes a masterful use of the engraver’s art. 
The Canadian boxes demonstrate their basic 
relationship to America and to England in 
the recognizably similar approach to design 
problems. The fresh use of color is an out- 
standing characteristic of the German cartons, 
and also of some of the English. In the Ger- 
man specimens one finds the stripped-to-basic 
essentials, the designer always bearing in 
mind that a trade mark is largely an abstract 
pictorial contrivance—a condensed formula. 

Greater progress seems to have been made 
abroad in confining copy to the significant and 
essential. American copy, it is noted, too fre- 





quently includes facts belonging in the prov- 
ince of advertising. In construction there is 
evidence of much hand labor in the foreign 
cartons, probably made possible by a lower 
wage scale and smaller volume requirements. 
Characteristic of the American product is the 
tendency toward entirely machine-made car- 
tons (and machine-filled afterwards). There 
is a minimum of hand labor. Domestic con- 
struction materials show an increased use of 
quality board, with surfaces excellent for fine 
process and gloss effects. The use of trans- 
parent cellulose for purposes of visibility, ap- 
pearance and protection seems far more wide- 
spread domestically. 


Arshile Gorky Exhibits 

The current attraction at the Guild Art Gal- 
lery, New York, is a group of pen and ink 
abstractions by Arshile Gorky, Russian-born 
artist, who has taught drawing and painting 
for several years at the Grand Central School 
of Art. These powerful and rhythmic com- 
positions, which show a special talent for pen 
technique and the ability to suggest texture, 
may be seen until Jan. 5. Holger Cahill, in 
the catalog, describes Gorky as having “extra- 
ordinary inventiveness and fertility in creat- 
ing special arrangements” and “a note of in- 
tellectual fantasy which is very very rare in 
the plastic art of this country.” 

Judging by the “intensity and clarity of 
effect he usually gains in his designs,” Gorky 
is, as described by Carlyle Burrows in the 
New York Herald Tribune, “a skillful and in- 
genious pen draftsman,” but after disentang- 
ling his expression from “its sources in Picas- 
so, Braque and others,” it was difficult for 
Mr. Burrows to “tell where originality begins 





and where inspiration leaves off.” 





“I can recommend Devoe Oil Colors to every American 
artist. I have found that they excel in brilli 
formity and permanence.”—Gerorce Pearse ENNIS. 





vance, uni- 


R. GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS, Director of The Ennis 

School of Art of New York and Eastport Sum- 
mer School of Art, Eastport, Maine, highly praises 
Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors. 


Devoe Oil Colors are of the highest quality obtain- 
able at any price. Write for Color Cards. Devoe & 


Raynolds Co., Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York City. 
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Aplisli Materials 


DEVOE ALSO MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 
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Among The Print Makers, Old and Modern 





Lithography, Wood Engraving Admitted “Fine Prints of Year” 





“Courtship,” by Rockwell Kent. 


Print lovers anticipate the publication of 
“Fine Prints of the Year.” The 1935 edition 
is the 13th annual issue, marking the 80th 
birthday of Malcolm C. Salaman who has 
edited the This distinguished 
connoisseur prefaces the section on British 
prints with delightful comments on the cur- 
rent temper of the graphic arts. Of the 120 
reproductions, 67 are from Great Britain, 8 
from Europe and 45 represent Americans. The 


entire series. 





“Wild Horses,” 


American selection was made by Dr. B. F. 
Morrow, who discusses the work of his fellow 
artists. This year the illustrations are grouped 
by country, attesting the individuality of each 
and proving especially the essential aptitude 
of Anglo Saxons for the graphic arts (New 
York, Minton, Balch & Co., $10.). 

“Fine Prints of the Year, 1935,” chronicling 
as it does the trends in recent work, embraces 
lithography and wood engraving for the first 


by Levon West. 





Magic City,” by Albert Flanagan. 


Practice in these media is in counter- 
point to the time honored expressions in pure 
etching and drypoint. It may be said that 
the British plates reflect a tranquil practice 
wherein emphasis is laid on faultless composi- 
tion. The American works, on the other hand, 
indicate an in kaleidoscopic subject 
matter and more adventurous treatment. 

At the request of his publishers, Mr. Sala- 
man has included a line engraving of himself 


time. 


interest 


“Labriego,” by Cadwallader Washburn. 
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by William Washington. The editor of “Fine 
Prints” has often been the subject of portraits 
by his many friends. His own words are as 
telling of his personality as is the print itself. 
He writes: “With his graver, used most sensi- 
tively, that able engraver William Washington 
has traced my features and impressed on the 
them his view of how they compose, with the 
resemblance of life, into the being which is 
Me. One may imagine the critic’s leonine 
scowl, the Shawlike sophistries, the pleasures 
of witty cruelties, all hidden in the bowl of 
the Dunhill pipe I am serenely smoking. Yet 
maybe the hand that holds the pipe does not 
reflect all the critical outbursts in its writing, 
and perhaps, Washington’s graver kindly sug- 
gests this. Who shall say?” 

Mr. Salaman’s resumé of British activity is 
enriched by sensitive appreciation of the 


.merits of the prints he has selected. One has 


come to expect mastery in etching and dry- 
point from these able print makers. Lith- 
ography and mezzotint are less popular media, 
though they are represented by “exquisite” 
prints. “Original wood engraving is blossom- 
ing into a flourishing popularity, and revives 
the German and Italian art of the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries with an infinite 
range and diversity of imaginative expression 
in a modern spirit.” 

In discussing his selection of American 
prints, Dr. Morrow writes: “Fortunately, there 
is not yet what may be specifically called a 
‘national art’ in America, so far as print mak- 
ing is concerned; there are too many diversi- 
fied interests, too many conflicting emotions, 
too large an area of local influence—all lead- 
ing to a freshness of outlook and a freedom 
of action and spirit.” 

Rockwell Kent’s “Courtship” is one of a 
series of lithographs on Esquimaux. “Ap- 
parently he is equally at home with this me- 
dium as he is with the woodcut. In this print 
he uses novel perspective which has no ten- 
dency toward the ultra-modern distortion so 
frequently met.” Dr. Morrow commends Cad- 
wallader Washburn’s “striking Indian charac- 
ter study in ‘Labriego’ effectively printed on 
toned paper,” while Albert Flanagan in “Magic 
City” has “succumbed to one of the spells 
cast by New York City’s ever-fascinating sky- 
line, and in simple language, tells of his 
trance.” 

“It seems,” Dr. Morrow comments, “the 
larger the copper plate he uses the more does 
Levon West leave to the imagination. Tones 
left in the printing, which he quite success- 
fully repeats in all succeeding prints, help to 
create a misty, stormy atmosphere that sug- 
gests vastness and mystery, as in ‘Wild Horses’.” 

British and continental artists represented 
in “Fine Prints of the Year, 1935,” are: 





J. H. Amshewitz, Stanley Anderson, Winifred 
Austen, Robert Austin, S. R. Badmin, Albert 
Belleroche, Dina Belotty, Edmund Blampied, 


Douglas P. Bliss, Marcello Boglione, L. G. Bram- 
Mer, Arthus Briscoe, Alec Buckels, Charles W. 
Cain, Antonio Carbonati, Graham Clilverd, John 
Copley, Paul Drury, Wilfred Fairclough, John 
Farleigh, A. Hugh Fisher, W. Russell Flint, Ethel 
Gabain, Robert Gibbings, Eric Gill, Stephen 
n, Lucien Grandgerard, F. L. Griggs, Mary 

E. Groom, Martin Hardie, A. S. Hartrick, Ken- 
neth Holmes, Eleanor Hudson, Norman Janes. 
David Jones, Julius Komjati, Martyn Lack, Sydney 
. Clare Leighton, Elyse Lord, Iain MacNab, 
James McBey, W. Westley Manning, Freda Mar- 
ston, Fabio Mauroner, P. L. Moreau, Harry Mor- 
ley, Job Nixon. Malcolm Osborne, J. McIntosh 
Patrick, Phyllis Pearsall, Richard Pearsall, R. C. 
r, Gwendolyn Raverat, W. P. Robins. Henry 
Rushbury, Sir Frank Short, J. G. Simpson, D. I. 
art, Grainger Smith, Percy Smith, George So- 
Per, F. H. Spear, Kenneth Steel, G. H. Stevens. 


Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
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Etcher of Old Homesteads Holds Exhibition 





“Fairchild Mansion.” 


The first New York showing of the etchings 
of Margaret Manuel, Scottish-born American 
etcher, remains at the Argent Galleries until 
Jan. 11, along with the paintings of Emily 
Nichols Hatch. Another artist exhibiting con- 
currently is Alfred L. Howes, a former stu- 
dent of the Springfield Physical Education 
School, who calls his exhibition of water 
colors and drawings, “Faces, Places and Fight- 
ing Men.” 

For her subject matter Margaret Manuel has 
taken scenes from the Cumberland mountains 
of Tennessee, the “rock-bound” coast of 
Maine and the marshy low lands of Long 
Island duck farms. A few of her Scottish 
etchings, done from sketches when she felt 
homesick for her native land, are also on 
view. The artist shows a liking for old home- 
steads that have been lived in for a long 
time, and that have an historical background. 
It was through some of these that Mrs. Man- 


An Etching by Margaret Manuel. 


uel partly won her recognition. She is a 
member of the National Society of Etchers 
and has been included in practically all the 
important shows in this country. Her prints 
have been acquired by the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, the National Gallery in Washington, 
the University of Nebraska and the. Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris. 

The etching of the Fairchild mansion, one 
of several old buildings which stood until re- 
cently in Flushing, L. L., illustrates the Greek 
revival in American architecture. The facade 
was well-proportioned, and the Doric columns 
gave dignity and strength to the long-extended 
front view. 

Portraits, landscapes and flower paintings 
by Emily Nichols Hatch occupy the larger 
rooms of the Argent Galleries. Miss Hatch’s 
canvases have been invited to many of the 
important national exhibitions, as well as the 
Carnegie International. 





Ian Strang, C. W. Taylor. Eric W. Taylor, E. 
Heber Thompson, M. Macpherson Tod, C. F. Tun- 
nicliffe, Nandor Varga, William Washington, D. 
Watkins-Pitchford and Clifford Webb. 


American prints of the year are: 

Walter Cole, ‘“‘Lauenberg Harbor, N. S.;” Asa 
Cheffetz, ‘“‘On a Lee Shore; J. J. Lankes, ‘‘Holi- 
day Time; Charles W. Smith, ‘Hillside Houses;” 
Ilse M. Bischoff, ‘“‘Harlem Loge; James E. Allen, 
“The Accident;” William Auerbach-Levy, “The 
Fur Cap;” Cornelis Botke. “Mount Whitney 
Trail; G. A. Bradshaw, “Arch of the Library, 
Princeton;’’ George Elbert Burr, ‘Evening on the 
Little Colorado River, Arizona; Barbara Bur- 
rage, “Coal Town;"’ Paul Cadmus, ‘‘Coney Island;"’ 
John E. Costigan, “‘The New Calf; Mable Dwight. 


“White Mansion; Kerr Eby. “September 13, 
1918, St. Mihiel;” Albert Flanagan, ‘Magic 
City;’’ Gordon Grant, “Hauling the Net; Arthur 
W. Heintzelman. “Ma Petite Voisine:" Morris 
Henry Hobb, *‘“Monday Morning, Chicago; Alfred 
Hutty, “Northern Pines;’’ Rockwell Kent, ‘‘Court- 


ship;"’ Gene Kloss, “Eve of the Green Corn Cere- 
mony;"’ Max Kuehne, “Manchester Harbor; Mar- 
tin Lewis. “Trumbull Street; Joseph Margulies, 
“Riviera Rag Picker;"’ Allesandro Mastro-Valerio. 
“Morning;"’ Frank A. Nankivell, ‘““Mark Twain;” 
Robert Nisbet, “The South Wind; Chester B. 
Price, “Manhattan Forum;" Ernest B. Roth, “Li- 
brary of Columbia University;’’ Carl Rungius, 
“Among the Crags; Chauncey F. Ryder, “Old 
Chapel at Gorbio;” Anton Schutz, “St. Patrick's 
Cathedral;’"’ André Smith. “‘Rampart, Antibes:"’ 
Raphael Soyer, ‘‘The Mission;’’ Benton Spruance, 
“End Sweep; Albert Sterner, “‘Noon Hour;” Ag- 
nes Tait, “Spider Monkeys: George Tobin, ‘‘So- 
lace;” Cadwallader Washburn, ‘‘Labriego;’’ Levon 
West, ‘“‘Wild Horses;’’ Harry Wickey, “Storm at 
Night: R. W. Woiceske, “Silent Night;"’ R. Ste- 
phens Wright. ‘“‘The Old Church of Lisieux;’’ C 
Jae Young, “Twilight Lingers.” 


Grant Wood, ‘“‘Illustrator’’ 

Grant Wood, nationally famous for his por- 
trayal of the “American Scene,” has done 
eight paintings for “Farm on the Hill.” a 
book for boys and girls by Madeleine Horn, 
which Charles Scribner’s Sons are to publish 
next Spring. This is Wood’s initial venture 
into book illustration. 
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| Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


European Woodcuts Express Disillusion in a Living Art Medium 





—-_— 
A Woodcut by Nanolo. 


“Nus.” 


In the contemporary European woodcuts 
now being exhibited at the Brooklyn Museum 
—the first comprehensive American showing 
of this material—there is little that the con- 
ventional person will find understandable, 
little that the sentimental person will think 
beautiful or even bearable. These artists, 
who have taken a cynical, disillusioned, non- 
sentimental view of life, work in what has 
been called the new technique of the “wooden” 
woodcut. Every print in the Brooklyn display 
is at first glance unmistakably printed from 
carved wood and “not the reproduction or imi- 
tation of any other process.” This, writes the 
director, “appears to be a triumph of the 
modern ideal in art; apparently woodblock 
printing must be accepted in the same com- 
pany with architecture as an instance of 
modernism which works.” 

In explaining the technique of the “wooden” 
woodcut, the museum’s Bulletin goes into the 
history of woodblock printing: “For 500 years 
printing from carvings in wood was used as 
a purely reproductive process. The intention 
was to make a picture that could be repro- 
duced in quantity. Wood was used for this 
purpose before metal, and naturally hundreds 
of years before either photography or photo- 
engraving had made such a process as wood- 
block printing wholly impractical and purely 
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a fine art. It is characteristic of naive and 
religious art that it should cause the artist to 
suppress the materials with which he works 
as completely as possible—witness the paint- 
ing of both ancient and medieval sculpture— 
in his effort to make something entirely dif- 
ferent out of them. For 500 years no artist 
tried to make a woodcut in any other way 
for any other purpose than to make it print 
things that looked as much like drawings as 
possible. 

“Then about 40 years ago a French car- 
toonist, Felix Edouard Vallotton, went self- 
conscious, saw the resources of the medium 
and began to make woodcuts that looked like 
woodcuts, just as the modern painters take 
care that their paintings should look like 
something made of paint and canvas, not like 
women or gods or heroes or anything else 
under the sun except paintings. There en- 
sued a period in which reproductive wood 
engraving first became unfashionable and then, 
practically, a lost art, while woodcut whittlers 
made woodcuts that expressed the wooden 
quality and precious little else. Incidentally 
the commercial lithographers learned from the 
woodcutters and developed the modern poster. 

“Before Franz Marc was killed in the war 
he strengthened woodcut design in his de- 
parture from pretty and representational deco- 
ration toward more rugged abstraction. A few 
of these whittlers in recent years have gone 
commercial and made book illustrations and 
advertising illustrations that look somewhat 
wooden, although many of these pictures are 
made on scratch board instead of on wood 
and are nothing in the world but ink draw- 
ings reproduced by photographic line cut. 
By this means the American public has 
learned to recognize easily the cheapest sort 
of woodcut quality.” 

It is not a pretty picture of life that is 
depicted in the Brooklyn Museum’s woodcut 
exhibition. A pale emaciated man stares out 
between prison bars in “The Prisoner” by 
Christian Rohlfe, leader of the Expressionists. 





“The Prophet,” by Emil Nolde. 


A prophet’s head by Emil Nolde is that of 
an old man slashed down and cut into wrinkles 
of despair and grief. “Bathers,” as Max Pech- 
stein sees them, are not nymphs but naked, 
awkward and pitiful humans. Bare, sinewy 
little men drag fish and boats out of a break- 
ing sea in “De Fischer” by J. F. E. Ten 
Klooster. “Mountain Top” by Ernest Barlach 
shows an old man on a mountain top leaning 
upward into the sky like a crag, as hard, 
weatherbeaten and fruitless as the rocks. 
Almost all of these Frenchmen, Germans 
and Russians have concentrated their atten- 
tion on human life. There is no pretty land- 
scape, no picturesque architectural rendering, 
no still life, no sporting print. From a few 
prints the actual human form has been ab- 
stracted. One of these by Wassili Kandin- 
sky “looks like a diagram of the contents of 
a madman’s waste basket.” The rest of the 
prints are chiefly tragic, mostly pitiful, occa- 
sionally derisive comments on the failure of 
man as an animal. Such are a neurotic woman 
by Max Beckmann; a vacuous girl by George 
Schrimpf; a woman of the streets by Franz 
Masereel; and a Moses by Gordon Craig 
which is like a sneer carved in granite. 
Either to the heartless cynic or to the tri- 
umphant modern philosopher, says the Mu- 
seum’s Bulletin, “there is large decorative 
beauty of general design in all this work, 
a creation in light and darkness out of dust 
and shadows. Rugged, haggard faces and 
struggling figures carry the length of a room 
as stylish patterns. The technique of the con- 
temporary woodblock is good for this.” 





Nation Buys Coulter Print 
“House by the Road,” a small drypoint by 
Mary J. Coulter, has just been acquired by 
the National Art Gallery, Washington. This, 
added to the six already owned by the Library 
of Congress, makes seven of her prints that 
are owned by the nation. 
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Kahn on Training 


In quest of the underlying principles of de- 
sign, Ely Jacques Kahn circled the globe and 
recorded his observations on the various meth- 
ods employed in the teaching of artists and 
craftsmen. “Design in Art and Industry” pro- 
yides his interpretation of the work being done 
today and its implications to the ideal educa- 
tional program for the teaching of design. 
The Carnegie Corporation enabled Mr. Kahn 
to make this study, recognizing in him a per- 
son ideally equipped to judge the tenor of 
modern times and to point out constructive 
means for the improvement of the quality of 
design as well as to alleviate artists from 
“dignified starvation” (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 204 pps., numerous illustra- 
tions, $3.50). 

The status of design in America Mr. Kahn 
finds at a regrettably low ebb, if one is to 
judge by the general merchandise for sale. 
There are, of course, numerous craftsmen 
whose work shows a unity of materials and 


‘function, but the blame for low standards is 


placed on the type of instruction, or the lack 
of instruction in American schools. Kahn’s 
ideal for co-operation among artists,—and he 
submits that such a thing is possible today,— 
is found in the objects excavated from the 
tomb of Tut-ank-Ahmen. “Every detail, 
whether fashioned by sculptor, painter or 
artisan, has quality, distinction, fitness, that 
brushes aside the theory that such artists were 
not designers in the full sense of the word, 
able to grasp a guiding principle, capable of 
appreciating the relationships of material and 
the restrictions of their tools.” 

Mr. Kahn’s observations are critical rather 
than factual. He discerned “throughout the 
East a constant manifestation of beauty, in 
spite of poverty and the lack of the graces 
of our civilization. Ascribe it to age, history, 
or instinct, as you will, a movement continues 
that strongly contrasts with our own scien- 
tific and commercial ideals in which art ap- 
pears to be a rather superficial matter. East- 
em appreciation of beauty has little relation 
to the wealth or political strength of the peo- 
ple concerned. As a matter of fact, the less 
Western the influence, the more interesting 
the culture.” Invariably, craftsmen in foreign 
countries have repudiated the high tradition 
of their heritage in producing cheap objects 
to catch the tourist’s eye or to send to the 
foreign market. Or, feeling that they must 
keep step with “modern” times, others have 
prostituted their indigenous styles by copying 
foreign forms whose significance they do not 
understand. The Japanese, for example, are 
adroit copyists, who are lured by the com- 
mercially profitable at the expense of their 
Own true expression. 


The News of Books on Art 


Over the world art schools offer training, 
but seldom is there a philosophy or the tech- 
nical equipment for ideal work. Mr. Kahn 
lays stress upon the need for sincere expres- 
sion of materials and national tradition, 
though his plea is not for conservatism. Per- 
haps the most successful plan for the con- 
servation of native identity while meeting 
modern demands is operated by the French 
Government at Phnom-pehn in Cambodia. 
Students are thoroughly trained in a vocabu- 
lary of traditional) forms, in sculpture, archi- 
tecture, jewelry, casting and weaving. Then 
they are free to improvise in their actual 
creation. “As long as the general spirit is 
maintained, the artist may let his imagination 
have considerable play.” Mr. Kahn found 
the entire product of the school of remarkably 
high calibre, both as it preserves a fine tradi- 
tion and offers expansion for personal idioms. 

In America, “the advantages of fine build- 
ings, libraries and equipment were evident, 
but there was a noticeable lack of actual 
results that would seem to warrant the outlay 
in time, money and energy. ... We have 
not accepted the European theory that quality 
comes first.” 





Paper Making 

An unusual book on paper making by Dard 
Hunter, internationally recognized authority 
on the subject, is announced for early pub- 
lication by Pynson Printers, New York. En- 
titled “A Paper Making Pilgrimage to Japan, 
Korea and China,” it is priced at $35. 

Limited to a signed edition of 370 copies 
because the publishers desired to enclose 
specimens of the handmade paper discussed 
by the author, which was available only in a 
limited quantity, the book is being produced 
under the supervision of Elmer Adler, who 
has been responsible for the typographic ex- 
cellency of the famed Pynson Printers. J. J. 
Lankes has executed three woodcuts for the 
book. A prospectus, which gives interesting 
data in connection with paper making, will 
be mailed to those interested. 

Dard Hunter has spent most of his life in 
the study of paper. He has lived in the 
Orient, in towns devoted to the industry, has 
written six books on paper, besides innumer- 
able articles, and has established the only mill 
in America for making handmade papers. His 
stories of the lore and ceremony of making 
paper, his technical understanding of the art, 
illustrated by actual specimen sheets which 
constitute a valuable catalogue of the various 
papers, should make the book a necessity to 
artists who work in the medium of “the 
raiment of the gods”—oriental equivalent for 
the word “paper.” 
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At Rochester 


Three divergent exhibitions are heused by 
the Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, during 
January: “The Mexican Scene in Color and 
Black and White,” modern stained glass win- 
dows by Alice Laughlin, and “Modern Dec- 
orative Arts for the Modern Interior.” 

Diego Rivera, dominant Mexican artist, pre- 
sents his reactions to his native land and to 
social conditions in a series of oils, water 
colors and drawings. While his frescoes rep- 
resent, perhaps, his greatest achievement, “all 
of his works reveal his tremendous vitality and 
the keen appreciation he has of the problems 
of Mexico,” Isabel C. Herdle, assistant direc- 
tor, writes. “A small series of water colors 
demonstrates Rivera in a more restful re- 
strained mood—dquite in contrast to the force- 
ful brush work and tremendous sense of form 
displayed in other paintings.” Joseph Sparks, 
American painter, etcher and illustrator, com- 
plements the Rivera work in his pictorial re- 
actions to Mexico, from whence he has re- 
cently returned. 

Adapting the supreme art of the middle ages 
to a modern decorative form, Alice Laughlin 
exhibits ten stained glass windows to be 
placed in an Episcopal chapel in the Bahamas 
after they have been viewed by the American 
public. “Vibrant blues, rich reds and greens,” 
according to Miss Herdle, “have been used in 
the traditional manner to form a glowing pat- 
tern of color. Miss Laughlin has been par- 
ticularly successful in composing various 
scenes from the Life of Christ which form 
the subject of her windows, maintaining a 
nice balance between decorative design qual- 
ity and necessary pictorial material.” 

Furiture, rugs, textiles, ceramics and decora- 
tive objects by today’s leading designers have 
been arrange in a third gallery. 


Classified 


Advertisements 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
10c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. Address: THE ART 
Dicest, 116 East 59th Street. New York. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”. 

3” wide, $1.95. Many patterns. Ask for free 
samples. Frames sent anywhere. We include 
pamphlet of instructions for doing your own fin- 
ishing, with special low price list for materials 
used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled 
promptly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Com- 
pany, 5 Union Square, New. York City. 


DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 
6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 

upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 

supply price list sent free. New York Centra) 

Supply Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
ork. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 32). 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA. Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay Co., 629 East 16th Street, New York. 








FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS of mod- 

ern masters, from 10c to $20. Send 10c 
for list. J. Greenwald, 681 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 










NEW HELP FOR STUDENTS: “First Steps 

in Pictorial Composition” by T. Victor 
Hall; Pitman. All leading art and book 
stores, $1.75. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Clapp’s Real Point 


William H. Clapp, director of the Oakland 
Art Gallery, feels that he has been taken too 
seriously on his “$50,000 annual income for 
artists plan,” as printed in the October 15th 
issue of THe Art Dicest. :He offered his 
idea as “a fantastic plan,” in order to more 
strongly call attention to the possibilities of 
the .market for low priced paintings. Mr. 
Clapp: 

From Tue Art Dicest of Nov. 1 it seems 
that I am to be involved in a controversy. If 
such is the case, I hope that it will be possi- 
ble to shift its basis somewhat. The plan 
sketched in the previous issue of THe Art D1- 
GEST was incidental to a proposed inquiry into 
the actual economic situation of the artist. 
I was not able to attend the recent annual 
meeting of the Western Association of Art 
Museum Directors, but proposed in writing 
that such an inquiry be made and suggested 
that it begin by each director stating exactly 
how many artists he knew who were making 
a moderate living solely by painting easel pic- 
tures. A moderate living was defined as being 
$200 a month. It was my belief that these 
statements would show that the professional 
painter of easel pictures is rapidly disappear- 
ing and will soon cease to exist unless he 
is given more help than he receives under 
present conditions. At this point I hoped that 
serious consideration would be given to plans 
for his aid. My own plan was to be presented 
at this time “to start the ball rolling” and 
was part of a lengthy article in which | en- 
deavored to show how ineffective present 
methods of art encouragement are. The first 
two paragraphs read as follows: 

“The recent history of art shows that under 
present methods of art encouragement and art 
merchandising there is little hope for the art- 
ist who paints easel pictures. For these the 
economic situation has long been a desperate 
one and is becoming worse instead of better. 
In fact, the situation has reached a point 
where it is practically impossible for an artist 
to support himself by the production of ‘fine 
art’. 

“This being so, the necessity of some dras- 
tic change in methods is indicated. To con- 
fine ourselves to palliatives, such as futile 
little art clubs, petty sales galleries, dreary 
lectures to old ladies anent art appreciation 
and to the thousand and one futilities by which 
we delude ourselves into the belief that we 
are doing great things for art, would be silly. 
At the best, they merely transform the pro- 
fessional artist from an honest workman into 
a mixture of beggar and ‘lounge lizzard’.” 

These paragraphs supply a much better 
basis for controversy, or discussion, than the 
idea that artists could, by painting to order, 
gain incomes of $50,000 a year. This income 
while theoretically possible, was characterized 
by me as ‘fantastic’ at the time it was men- 
tioned and I did not imagine that anyone 
would take it seriously. How fantastic such 
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a figure is will be evident if one applies a 
bit of arithmetic to it. For instance: at $10 
each, an annual income of $50,000 would mean 
5,000 paintings per year, 13.68 paintings per 
day, which, at two hours each, would require 
over twenty-seven hours work every day in 
the year. My purpose in being ‘fantastic’ was 
to call attention to the. possibilities of the 
market for low priced paintings. The actual 
‘painting to order’ plan was as follows: 

“Painting originals primarily for sale means 
continual suppression of the new and _ per- 
sonal in order to bring such work within the 
average person’s very low powers of aesthetic 
appreciation. Painting ‘to order’ from orig- 
inals created for any reason that pleased their 
authors, would leave the artist completely free. 
If, in the course of his flights above the com- 
mon understanding, he occasionally created, 
as all artists do, things of greater popular ap- 
peal, it would be possible to repeat these works 
‘to order’ and thus gain the income needed 
for his suprort during still higher flights. 

“Naturally, there would. be some difference 
of opinion as to the meaning of ‘well paid’ in 
this connection. One artist might be content 
to base his prices upon a charge of $5 per 
hour for his time, others might ask more, or 
less; but an artist should be capable of mak- 
ing a small copy of one of his works in two 
hours, and this, at the $5 rate, would enable 
him to price it at $10. 

“Artists might exhibit their original work 
for sale at their present catalogue prices and 
announce their willingness to paint these sub- 
jects to order in certain specified sizes at cer- 
tain low prices, based upon whatever hourly 
pay they might deem sufficient.” 

For those artists who must paint ‘pot boil- 
ers’ I still believe that such a plan would be 
more effective and less harmful than painting 
large numbers of bad originals and might re- 
sult in the sale of perhaps twenty paintings 
per month, which, at $10 each, would amount 
to $200, a ‘moderate living’ in return for 
forty hours labor. 

No doubt there are many very young and 
hopeful persons who are still happy in the 
illusion that doing good creative work is a 
guarantee that the financial situation of those 
who do so will permit them to continue such 
work; that artistic merit will always be re- 
warded (financially) and that only the un- 
worthy will fall by the wayside. To these, to 
those who have adequate private incomes, to 
the teachers who are comfortably placed, and 
to the artists who have found sustaining niches 
in commercial art, the matter of ‘boiling the 
pot’ by means of painting may seem unworthy 
of encouragement. However, if these happy 
ones could visualize the wasted lives, the sui- 
cides, the half starved struggles of the many 
who are quite as talented as themselves, they 
might be inclined to admit that our art in- 
stitutions should devote more attention to the 
physical well being of our artists and less to 
floating on the clouds of pure and mostly an- 
cient art. 
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Siple Experiment 


Ella Simons Siple has been appointed Car- 
negie lecturer on the staff of the Cincinnati 
Art Museum to which the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion has granted $15,000 annually for a three- 
year course in art appreciation for adults. In 
1929 Mrs. Siple came to Cincinnati when her 
husband Walter H. Siple was appointed di- 
rector of the museum, resigning from her post 
as head of the educational department and 
curator of decorative arts at the Worcester 
Art Museum. She was formerly lecturer for 
the Massachusetts Department of Education, 
division of university extension, and has been 
the American correspondent of the Burlington 
Magazine since 1926. 

Cincinnati’s educational program under the 
direction of Walter H. Siple won the support 
of the Carnegie Corporation, which is enabling 
the museum to conduct a course for over 600 
registered students. Lectures, demonstrations, 
laboratory exercises and special exhibitions are 
planned to explain the fundamentals of art— 
line, form, color, light and shade, abstract and 
pictorial design. The object of the course is 
“to encourage people to observe works of art 
with some understanding of the means used 
by the artists to attain their ends and to 
develop critical standards for forming an esti- 
mate of quality.” 

Seven galleries have been given over to the 
course. Of outstanding interest is a_per- 
manent presentment of mechanical displays, 
charts and reproductions illuminating the prin- 
ciples governing art, calculated to encourage 
students and visitors to participate in an active 
process of acquiring knowledge. Two gal- 
leries contain exhibitions of original works 
selected to illustrate specific points in the 
course. In the field of decorative arts are 
early Persian, American Indian and contempo- 
rary ceramics, while the paintings chosen in- 
clude examples by El Greco, Mantegna, Lo- 
renzo di Credi, Trumbull, Cassatt, Terborch, 
Steen, Turner, Whistler, Duveneck and Cana- 
letto. Sculpture is represented by pieces dat- 
ing from ancient Egyptian to modern times. 

Temporary exhibibions, relating to the 
weekly topics are hung in the lecture room, 
while another gallery is equipped as a read- 
ing room. In an environment of modern furni- 
ture and wall hangings students may do the 
assigned and suggested readings from books 
especially acquired for the course. Four of 
the galleries are used for weekly laboratory 
work. 

The art appreciation course has been or- 
ganized wholly within the museum and 
preparations for special exhibitions are car- 
ried out by members of the staff. In addition 
to lectures by Mr. and Mrs. Siple, demonstra- 
tions are given by local artists and teachers 
of architecture. Laboratory work is conducted 
by Mrs. Siple, Marion Chamberlain, Mary P. 
Thayer, Katherine S. Mills, Harold F. Pyke. 
and Mathias J. Noheimer. 





Gives Tapestries to University 


Columbia University has been given six 
Flemish tapestries by Miss Emily Buch of 
Ridgefield, N. J., as a memorial to her uncle, 
Albert H. Baldwin, of the class of 1856. The 
tapestries, two of which measure 12 by 16 
feet, were bought by Mr. Baldwin in Vienna 
in 1865. Dating back to the 16th century, 
they depict royal personages in woodland set- 
tings, bordered with figures in arbors. 
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Misleading? 


Art education in the New York City schools 
is “fundamentally unsound and misleading,” 
Austin Purves, Jr., director of the art schools 
of Cooper Union, finds in a survey just com- 
pleted for the Municipal Art Committee. The 
existing system, he asserts, for the most part 
ignores the vital fields of artistic training, 
stressing commercial art, which is “inherently 
superficial and a cultural dead-end.” Excep- 
tions to the general “mediocrity” are the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School and the Evander 
Childs High School, which because of “su- 
perior teaching” are doing work that is 
“nothing short of extraordinary.” 

Art study is hindered by the failure of 
school administrators “to understand the 
meaning of art” and by their refusal to recog- 
nize art as an integral part of education, he 
charges. They discourage students by pictur- 
ing the artist as “a long-haired genius paint- 
ing future masterpieces while he starves in a 
garret. Many of the best art students in 
New York high schools are improperly coun- 
seled about their future training, and are 
urged to attend colleges rather than art 
schools. Ninety percent of the students who 
de enter art schools specialize in commercial 
art because they feel that commercial art is 
the surest, quickest and easiest way to make 
money in the art business. 

“The great fallacy of commercial art is its 
inherent superficiality and its cultural dead- 
endedness when regarded as a study,” con- 
tinues Mr. Purves. “The few who designate 
commercial art because it is a type of design 
which they prefer to any other type of design 
is negligible. It can readily be said that 
the students choose it because they do not 
know that anything else exists. 

“This would seem to be a rather broad 
statement, but unless one has dealt directly 
with average high school graduates, their ut- 
ter innocence may not be realized. They 
like to draw, they like to paint, they like to 
make things with their hands, and yet many 
of the best of them are in deadly fear of 
the word ‘art? and the word ‘artist.’ In a 
sense, they are virgin soil because they know 
nothing and yet they are not stupid. 

“The art departments in the public school 
system serve two purposes: first, the teaching 
of drawing, etc., to youngsters as a required 
course; second, the handling of elective classes 
for advanced students. The students studying 
art as an elective subject may have one 40- 
minute period a day, five days a week. In 
such a program the elective students get fairly 
continuous work. 

“I have questioned the teachers and some 
of the students in Roosevelt, Evander Childs 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Three year course 
certificate for 


with 
professional 


workers. Supervised practice. 
Short courses for those 
desiring cultural work. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
NANTUCKET ¢ MASS. 


apply for booklets 


LUCY D. TAYLOR STUDIO 
of INTERIOR DECORATION 


1 West 64th Street, New York City 





and Erasmus Hall high schools to learn the 
reasons why they do not pursue the study 
of art after graduation. The first answer 
is usually that the students are encouraged 
by the schools to go to college for regular 
academic courses. The second is that the 
schools themselves discourage the study of 
art It is not the art department which dis- 
courages art study but the general administra- 
tion of the schools. 

“Another deterring factor is the parent, 
and finally, the situation of many children 
which requires that they earn some sort of 
living immediately after leaving school. But 
the most disturbing factor was in the case 
of the chairman of one art department who 
discourages her better students from going 
to art schools because she fears that an art 
school will ruin what talent and individual 
initiative the student may have. 

“The parent who deters his child from the 
study of art as a professional and cultural 
thing is only too well known, and seems to 
be in the majority in almost every stratum of 
society. The finaneial situation is obvious. 
too. 

“But that an art department, and particu- 
larly a good one, should discourage its stu- 
dents from the professional study of art is 
more serious. And I am constrained to think 
that the motivating factor in such an attitude 
is that. many artists’ and art teachers—pretty 
good ones at that—regard their profession 
from too precious a point of view. 

“Students come to Cooper Union from New 
York high schools and from other schools of 
the metropolitan area with practically no idea 
of the fundamentals of art education. The 
Union finds it necessary, therefore, to begin 
with the elementary instruction which should 
have been given in high school.. Art training 
at the Union ought to start at a higher level, 
but the ineffective work of the schools makes 
this impracticable. 

“Many students study art because they re- 
gard it as the line of least resistance. Of a 
group of twenty advanced Cooper Union stu- 
dents who do picture painting with the ulti- 
mate objective of book illustration or mural 
painting, eighteen just drifted into the school. 
Only two of them had planned to attend an 
art school because of a desire to perform 
in the professional art field in a first class 
manner. It was gratifying to find that, though 
the general performance of the twenty stu- 
dents was high, the two last mentioned ex- 
celled the others in performance of their 
work, in seriousness and in hard work. 

“At Cooper Union we are doing a pretty 
fair job with people who more or less drift 
into the school. These drifters apparently 
exceed in intelligence hundreds whom we turn 
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away from here, and yet they are not as 
good as those whom we could serve if the 
best students in the advanced classes of the 
best art departments of the public schools 
felt that there was some point in studying art 
as a profession.” 

One of the reasons why school administra- 
tors encourage their better students to attend 
college rather than art schools is their desire 
to have these students return to the school 
system as art teachers, Mr. Purves thinks. 
“This tendency constitutes one of the great 
hindrances to the teaching of art in the city 
schools. Even if the art teacher has gone 
as far as it is possible to go in teacher-training, 
she is not teaching from her own experience. 
She is giving out second hand information; 
teaching from a book. She has never actually 
been an artist herself.” 

Serious students of art in the public schools 
should be made to feel that they are pre- 
paring for a profession, Mr. Purves points out, 
urging school advisers to investigate the many 
openings available for artists. 


New Quarters at Muncie 


Last fall the Department of Art of the 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., 
moved into its spacious new quarters in the 
east wing of the recently completed Arts 
Building. This beautiful $450,000. structure 
is built in Tudor Gothic style to harmonize 
with the other college buildings and the ad- 
joining Ball Memorial Hospital. The Arts 
Building houses the departments of music, 
social science, foreign language and art, and 
was built with money provided by P. W. A.., 
the State of Indiana and Ball Brothers 
of Muncie. 

The rooms for the Department. of. Art were 
planned for its special needs. Large labora- 
tory closets and acid-proof sinks adjoin’ the 
class-rooms for design and crafts, and sky- 
lights are a feature of the rooms for the 
pictorial arts. The central wing includes a 
sculpture hall on the first floor and a large 
art gallery on the second. The permanent 
exhibits in the gallery are the Anna W. 
Keirn Japanese collection, the oil paintings 
of the Muncie Art Association and the Frank 
C. Ball collection of old masters. A program 
of contemporary exhibitions is carried out. 

The Department of Art, under the direc- 
tion of Susan M. Trane, is concerned chiefly 
with the preparation of teachers of art edu- 
cation for the public schools. The character 
of this training is of more vital importance 
to the professional artist than is usually 
realized, for in the public schools the teach- 
ers of art education shape the artistic judg- 
ment of the future consumers and apprecia- 
tors of art. 
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EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 

Time was when it was universally ac- 
cepted that the place of a picture, like that 
of @ woman, was “in the home.” Pictures 
in those days were designed for the dwell- 
ing places of men, and so fashioned and 
composed as to suit the purposes for which 
they were destined, namely those for do- 
mestic decoration and edification. Today 
far too many give evidence of having been 
inspired by the desire to dominate the 
main wall in some important exhibition 
or gallery. This accounted for the rise of 
a school so rugged and bold as to treat- 
mént that the works of its exponents re- 
quired a distance of from fifty to one 
hundred feet for their proper apprecia- 
tion. Then there are the overpowerful 
paintings that can only be borne for a 
few minutes at a time—the swollen: nudes 
that look naked, the sermons in paint, the 
scrambled mechanicals and the abstracts 
which are usually a jumble of weak realism 
and poor geometry. 

Sometimes one wonders if the reason 
why there are so few “pictures in the 
home” today may not be found in the fact 
that there are so few painted that are suit- 
able for home adornment. The dalliance 
of artistic inspiration with prize money 
and publicity seems to have been respon- 
sible for many misbegotten works of the 
“Orphan School of Art,” which nobody is 
keen on adopting. A picture, like @ wo- 
man, may have every fine and substantial 
quality, except charm, and never win a 
home. 


California School of Arts and Crafts | 
Spring Term Opens 
January 6, 1936 

Courses leading to the Bachelor’s 

degree im Fine Arts, Applied Arts, 

and Art Education. Also certificate 

and diploma courses. Beautiful 








campus, delightful climate; dis- 

tinguished faculty. 

Write F. H. Meyer, Director 
For Catalog “D” 
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GranoCentrarScuoo/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 
ern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, II- 
lustration, Advertising, General Design, Cos- 
tume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 














THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
== FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART — 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


== COURSES FOR TEACHERS — 
Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Adéress Dept. AA. The Art institute of Chicago, Chicage, 111. 
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about it in the “Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung” 
and enclosed the clipping. 

He hopes that a similar venture may be 
started in Berlin. Mrs. Allen is in Seattle, 
Washington, and she has been buying the 
prizes to be presented during the General Fed- 
eration Convention in Miami, Florida. May, 
“ | 1936. Each year Mrs. Allen spends person- 
Ht Cleveland ally more than a thousand dollars for paint- 

i | ings to be used as prizes to be presented to 

wy School of Art | the states doing the best work for the ad- 

Four-year eae ai | vancement of American art. This list up to 

Fine and Applied Arts date includes “Low Tide” by Eustace Paul 

silcineansithinsiiens hin Diieeeaiih Ziegler; three oil paintings by William Grea- 

son—“Evening in Connecticut”, “The Brook” 
and “St. Mary’s Ontario”; “The Rockies” by 
Albert Bancroft; “Flowers in the Window” 

NAUM M. LOS | by Myra Wiggins; and a painting by a New 
SCHOOL OF ART Jersey artist. Since these prizes are awarded 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING to the states who collect the most money to 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY buy painting and sculpture by means of the 


MODELLING GF ANIMALS ara 
Individual instruction day and evening. Penny Art Fund, many hundreds of paintings 
C are purchased in this way each year. 


WORKSHOP GALLERIES 


Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
CLASSES BY 


Lucile Palmer 


In Sculpture, Ceramics, Crafts, Etching & Jewelry 
231 West 2nd Street, Reno, Nevada 














atalog on request. 
22 East 6@th Street, New York City 





Laughton Buys a Renoir 
|| Charles Laughton, English motion picture 
|| actor, has acquired from the Bignou Galleries, 
New York, one of Renoir’s most important 
paintings, “The Judgment of Paris.” The 
painting, which measures 40 by 31 inches, 
|now hangs in the actor’s home in London. 
It was painted in 1908 and shows three nude 
women, one of whom is receiving an apple 

from a shepherd in a sylvan setting. 


For the Book Collector 
The Book Collector’s Journal, a new maga- 
zine for bibliophiles, will make its appear- 
: ance Jan. 1. It is to be edited by William 
ART, ALL eee : emer: || Targ and published at 104 West Chicago Ave., 
PHASES se. h.8.wardin, 3986. 65t., miami, Fia. || Chicago. 


GEORGE GROSZ 
ART SCHOOL 


CLASSES IN DRAWING, PAINTING IN OIL AND 
WATER COLOR, ILLUSTRATION AND COMPOSITION. 


- - Registration now going on - - 
Room 2202, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
PLaza 3-7242 








MIAMI ART INSTITUTE 


J. BORDEN NEWMAN, DIRECTOR | 
FINE & Individual Instruction. | 
APPLIED Ovtstanding Faculty. 














































MOORE INSTITUTE 
of ART, SCIENCE and INDUSTRY 


Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 
Broad and Master Streets 
91st Year of the Century Decade 


Practical Courses in all branches of 
Design, Fine and Applied Art. 


EDUCATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL 


Special attention to up-to-date technique 
in the art of Interior Decoration,, Textiles, 
Wallpaper, Costuming and _ Fashions 
under the instruction of distinguished ex- 























perts. Illustration and Advertising. 
Rhythmic Dancing. 
Students fitted for professional and 







practical careers outside the home or 
through the home. 


Teacher Training Course with Bachelor 
of Fine Arts Degree. 








Second Term Begins 
February 3 


Early registration advised. 


Catalogue on request. 


Residence houses. Phone STEvenson 7033 









e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Winter Pertrait Class 


Taxce, Mexico 
Second Season 
Januery, February, Mareh 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtewn, N. Y. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


} 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1936 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. 















Catalogs on request. 





WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent’ on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Prinacépal 





SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
DRAWIN AINTING . SCULPTURE 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 


rated Graduates 

New Spring Term starting in February 
Costume Illustration and Design. Also 

Interior Decoration, Stage, Textile De- 

sign, Draping, Fashion Journalism, 

Life Class. Day and Evening. School 
incorporated under Regents. Teachers 
Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Send 

for Circular 7, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
WNVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 
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Verticality 


WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
















MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


Summer 


School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


RINGLING x" 


FACULTY @F GUTSTANDING ARTISTS neue ALL 
PHASES @F ART 

The school of the Ringling Museum. Outdoor classes 

. Anima) study at Ringling Circus 
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“Figure,” by Adam Sanders. 





MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 

















Sculptures in wood, copper and brass by 
Adam Sanders may be seen at the Delphic 
Studios, New York, through Jan. 12. Sanders, 
who seems to have interesting views on the 
trend of sculpture and its relationship to 
architecture, is a regular exhibitor at this gal- 
lery. “This new version of the human figure 
in terms of advanced proportions,” he explains 
in the catalogue, “is a synthesis of the realistic 
and the abstract, and symbolizes man’s eter- 
nal aspiration for both physical and spiritual 
altitude.” 

It is Sanders’ belief that a trained mind in 
the arts can form from a fragment of an Egyp- 
tian statue a fairly clear idea as to the pro- 
portions, lines and design of the structure it 
adorned. So it was with Greek sculpture, the 
sculpture of the High Renaissance, China, etc. 
But when it comes to modern architecture, par- 
ticularly American, this unity and kinship be- || 
tween sculpture and architecture is seldom 
found. No sculpture produced today conveys 
the uniqueness of modern American architec- 
ture as it is manifested in the skyscraper, 
Sanders contends. 

The sculptor in modern times is also faced 
with another problem when it comes to using 
the human figure as a basis for sculpture, for, 
in Sanders’ opinion, “the human figure has 
emptied itself artistically, and, from the point 
of view of design, has nothing more to offer 
the creative mind. It seems to have ceased 
to agitate the workings of the imagination. 
As a result, the artist has had to resort to 
distortion or excessively voluptuous form in 
order that his creative powers might not be- 
come atrophied.” 

But this sculptor believes that the human 
figure may again occupy its high place in 
sculpture, if it is conceived in the light of 
advanced proportions and their accents of ver- 
ticality and altitude. “By means of such 
proportions as the basic elements applicable 
to the sculped or painted, new avenues for 
design are laid open,” says Sanders. “It again 
becomes conducive to the provocation of crea- 
tive impulses and provides a fresh stimulus 
for a new evaluation of means endeavors.” 













New York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS @m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


114 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 44th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 
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PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studio 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. to12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 



































Midyear Term Begins February 3 


L A Y T 0 aI Painting, Sculpture, De- 


sign—Advertising, Indus- 


SCHOOL OF trial, Costume, and In- 


‘ Illustration. Not oper- 
ated for profit. Moderate 
tuition. Send for catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 


28 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


































LEARN SCULPTURE UNDER A MASTER 
Amateurs and advanced students. Classes are 
now forming for personal instruction under 
John Ettl, famous sculptor and teacher. Learn 
modeling in clay, plasteline, wood, marble by 
his new method. Low rates. Write for 
information. 
ETTL SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 

250 West 57th Street, NW. Y. C. Cirele 7-6637 






































THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


THOMAS BENTON FOR PAINTING AND DRAWING. 
ILLUSTRATION, INTERIOR DESIGN, FASHION, 
ADVERTISING DESIGN, SCULPTURE. 


- - Catalog on request - - 
4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 






Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, address: 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Semmer) 
Ox.pzst fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for 
Special evening classes. Departments ef 
Painting, Sculpture, [lustratien, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Eure- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Semmer School—Resident and Day 
students. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curater 

























NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Gdom, President 
MID-YEAR CLASSES BEGIN JANUARY 20th 
Professional training in Interior Architec- 
ture and Decoration; Furniture Design and 


tion; Graphic ve 


ounses START JANUARY 6th 

DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 

AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 

DECORATION-CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Passiperr 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 




























OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINS AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 











ST. PETERSBURG WINTER 


SCHOOL OF ART Continue your 
Painting in Florida - - - Jan. 1 - April 1 


Damariscotta Summer School of Art 
at Damariscotta, Maine ... July 1-Sept. 1 


For catalogue address 
8. Peter Wagner... Rockville, Maryland 


PAINTERS' CRAFT SCHOOL 


perfects vision and technique for artists, appreciation 
fer amateurs, and original expression for students by 
disearding customary measures, theories and copies. 
Home Courses prepare for portraiture, landscape, com- 
mercial art and advanced study in Boothbay Harber, 
Maine, Summers, or in St. Petersburg, Florida, Winters. 
—10th Year— 


ANSON K.~- CROSS ART SCHOOL 
















New Orleans Art School 
CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 
COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 













Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 




















WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Birmingham Public Library Art Gallery— 
Jan.: Philadelphia Society of Etchers ex- 
hibition. 

HOLLYWOOD, CAL, 

Hollywood Gallery of Modern Art—Jan. 2-18: 
Group exhibition. Stanley Rose Gallery 
—To Jan. 11: Social cartoons. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL, 

Foundation of Western Art—Jan.: Third 
annual exhibition of California water 
colors. 

MILLS COLLEGE P. 0O., CAL. 

Mills College—To Jan. 22: Mills College 
collection of Western paintings. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery—Jan.: Oils and water 

colors by Paul Schmitt. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library—Jan.: Annual ex- 
hibition of California Society of Etchers. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Art Center—To Jan. 11: Water colors by 
George Post. Jan. 13-25: Oils by Otis 
Oldfield. California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor—Jan.: Mexican art; old masters. 
M. H. deYoung Memorial Museum—To Jan. 
5: Designs for printing and weaving silk 

(A. Boe. 
SANTA BARABARA, CAL. 

Faulkner Memorial Art Gallery—Jan.: In- 
dian portraits by Winold Reiss. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 

Fine Arts Center—Jan.: Prints from “A Cen- 

tury of Progress’ exhibition. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum—To Jan. 26: 
gundiers’ show. To March 7: 
man paintings. 

... 4ENGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club—To Jan. 11: Annual exhibition of 
members" work. Corcoran Gallery of Art 
—To Jan. 5: Water colors and lithographs 
by Prentiss Taylor. Jan. 6-Feb. 2: Pen 
drawings and water colors by Thornton 
Oakley. National Gallery-Smithsonian 
Institution—To Jan. 5: Exhibition by 
American Society of Miniature Painters. 
To Jan, 2: Work by Mahonri Young. Jan. 
3-Feb. 2: Work by Frank Geritz. 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA, 

Florida State College for Women—Jan. 7- 
re Coptic and Peruvian textiles (A. F. 
A.). 








Salma- 
Modern Ger- 


CHICAGO, ILL, 

Art Institute—To Jan. 19: Paintings, draw- 
ings and etchings by Rembrandt and his 
circle. Chicago Woman’s Club—Jan.: Pub- 
lic school art; Negro art. Chicago Gal- 
leries Association—Jan, 6-27: Portraits by 
Richard Chase; Marines and landscapes by 
Tunis Ponsen; Work by C. Curry Bohm 
and Arthur G. Rider. 

DUBUQUE, IA. 

Dubuque Art Association—Jan. 6-18: Art of 

Walt Disney (C. A. A.). 
EMPORIA, KAN, 

Kansas State Teachers College—To Jan. 12: 
Oils from Corcoran Biennial (A. F. A.). 
WICHITA, KAN, 

Wichita Art Museum—To Jan. 3: Water 
colors by Glenn Golton; Prints by Ho- 
garth; Etchings. Jan. 4-17: Ninth annual 
exhibition of contemporary wood blocks. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Club—To Jan. 10: Water 
colors by Paul Frolich. Jan. 11-31: Small 
Louisiana portraits. Isaac Delgado Mu- 
seum of Art—Jan. 5-29: Paintings lent by 

Milwaukee Art Institute. 
BALTIMORE, MD, 

Maryland Institute Art Gallery—Jan. 3-17: 
State parks of Virginia by G. Wilmer Get- 
tier. Friends of Art—Jan. 6-27: Midwest- 
ern water color exhibition (A. F. A.). 

FREDERICK, MD. 

Hood College—Jan. 6-20: Early American 

architecture (A. F. A). . 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Art—Jan. 
7-31: Contemporary American water col- 
ors, prints and drawings. 

AMHERST, MASS. 

Massachusetts State College—To Jan. 20: 
Print processes, exhibitiof® from Print 
Corner. f 





BOSTON, Tass. 
Museum of Fine Arts—To Feb. 2: Japanese 


screens. Boston Art Club—Jan. 2-25: 
Work by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne. 


Doll & Richards—To Jan. 5: Portraits by 
Louise Mishell. Goodspeed’s Book Shop 
—Jan.: Fine prints, rare books. Guild of 
Boston Artists—Jan. 6-18: Drawings by 
Lilian Westcott Hale. Grace Horne Gal- 
leries—To Jan. 18: Work by . Martha 
Crocker, Aimee Lamb and Lester Hornby. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Museum of Art—To Jan. 5: French paint- 
ing from Cézanne to the present. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Farnsworth Museum—Jan,. 10-31: Paintings 
by Edith R. Abbot. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Arts—Jan.: American silver, 
Garvan collection. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Publie Library—Jan. 5-26: Water colors and 

prints of Mexico. (A. F. A.). 
MUSKEGON, MICH, 

Hackley Art Gallery—Jan.: Contemporary 

Hungarian paintings. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute—Jan.: Work by Thomas Hart 
Benton. William R. Nelson Gallery of Art 
—Jan. 13-19: Designs for printing and 
weaving silk (A. F. A.). 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—Jan,. 4-Feb. 19: 13th an- 
nual exhibition of American paintings. 
ELIZABETH, N. Jd. 
Goerke-Kirch Department Store—Jan.: 
Paintings and block prints by Molly 

Hand. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montelair Art Museum—To Jan. 26: An- 
tique tapestries and furniture; contempo- 
rary sculpture; etchings by Childe Has- 
sam; small canvases, 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum—Jan.: Tibet, customs, re- 
ligion and art; modern American paint- 
ings and sculpture. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art—To Jan. 15: 
Pastels by Laura Talmadge Huyck; paint- 
ings by Charles L. P. Townsend; prints 
from Albany collections; modern paint- 
ings; industrial arts; paintings by Mons 
Breidvik. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Fine Arts. Academy—Jan.: Art of today. 
Jan, 2-30: Paintings ‘by members of the 
Patteran Society. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Associated Art- 
ists of Syracuse. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—Jan.: Water colors by 
George Pearse Ennis; lithographs by Rob- 
ert Craig. Elmira College—Jan. 9-23: 
African Bushmen paintings (A. F. A.). 

BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 

Brooklyn Museum—To Jan. 6: # Antioch 
treasure. To Jan. 13: School research 
work. Jan.: Modern European wood cuts. 
Pratt Institute—Jan. 3-15: Illustrations 
by Joseph Franké. Grant Studios—Jan. 
6-28: 20th annual exhibition of Brook- 
lyn Society of Artists, Inc. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at 
82nd)—To Jan. 6: French paintings, sculp- 
ture, prints and ornament of the 18th cen- 
tury. Academy of Allied Arts (349 West 
&86th)—Permanent exhibition of work by 
Boris Grigoriev. American Fine Arts So- 
ciety (215 West 57th)—Jan. 3-21: Annual 
exhibition of the American Water Color 
Society. American Folk Art Gallery (113 
West 13th)—Permanent' exhibition of 
Americana. Another Place (43 West 8th) 
—Jan. 4-30: Paintings and drawings by 
Frank H. Schwarz. An American Place 
(509 Madison Ave.)—Jan. 7-Feb. 27: 
Paintings by Georgia O'Keeffe. Arden 
Gallery (460 Park Ave.)—Jan. 14-27: 
Work by Katherine Gibson Van Cortlandt. 
Argent Galleries (42 West 57th)—To Jan. 
11: Paintings by Emily Nichols Hatch: 
faces, places and fighting men by Alfred 
L. Howes; etchings by Margaret Manuel. 
Art Students League (215 West 57th)— 
Jan. 2-11: Work by Dean Cornwell; prints 
and paintings by Yasuo Kuniyoshi. 
A. W. A. (353 West 57th)—Jan.: American 
problematical paintings from Whitney 
Museum. Brummer Gallery (55 East 57th) 
—Jan.: Sculpture by  Lipchitz. Frans 
Buffa & Sons (58 West 57th)—Jan.: 
Group exhibition. Carroll Carstairs (11 
East 57th)—Jan.: French Impressionists 
and after. Ralph M. Chait (600 Madison 
Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of Chinese 
art. Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 East 
57th)—To Jan. 15: Drawings by Donald 
Carlisle Greason. Contemporary Arts (41 
West 54th)—To Jan. 18: Paintings and 
drawings by Edmund Quincy. Delphic 
Studios (724 Fifth Ave.)—To Jan, 12: 
Sculpture by Adam ‘A. Sanders. Down- 
town Galleries (113 (West 13th)—Jan.: 
Recent work by Alexander Brook. Dikran 
Kelekian (598 Madison -Ave.)—Permanent 
exhibition of Egyptian and Persian an- 
tiques. A. S. Drey Co. (680 Fifth Ave.)— 
Permanent exhibition of paintings by old 
masters and works of art. Durand-Ruel 
Galleries (12 East 57th)—To Jan. 11: 
Drawings by Degas. Durlacher Brothers 
(670 Fifth Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of 
old masters. Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries 
(578 Madison Ave.)—Jan. 4-24: Work by 
Lorentz Kleiser. Ferargil Galleries (63 
East 57th)—To Jan. 18: Paintings of 
Spain by Wells M. Sawyer; recent paint- 
ings by Luigi Lucioni; American etch- 
ings. Fifteen Gallery (37 West 57th)— 
To Jan. 4: Group show of drawings. Jan. 
6-Feb. 1: Water colors by Marion Monks 
Chase, Carl Gordon Cutler, Charles Hop- 
kinson and Charles Hovey Pepper. Carl 











Fischer Art Gallery (61 East 57th)—To 
Jan. 4: Paintings by O. Dunlap. To 
Jan. 11: Drawings by Mamin Lubovsky. 
Jan, 6-25: Paintings by Sir William Roth- 
enstein. Frederic Frazier (9 East 57th) 
—Jan.: Old masters. French & Co. (210 
East 57th)—Permanent exhibition of an- 
tique works of art. Galerie Rene Gimpel 
(2 East 57th)—Frescoes and drawings by 
Puvis de Chavannes. Gallery of American 
Indian Art (120 East 57th)—Jan.: Ameri- 
can Indian art. Gallery of Georgette Pas: 
sedoit (22 East 60th)—Jan. 2-30: French 
and American water colors. Gallery of 
Living Art (100 Washington Square)— 
Permanent exhibition of modern’ work, 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 Vander- 
bilt Ave.) —Jan. 7-25: “One hundred prints 
of the year’ selected by the Society of 
American Etchers. (Fifth Avenue Gal- 
leries—at 5lst)—Jan. 6-18: Recent land- 
scapes by Chauncey F. Ryder. Grolier 
Club (47 East 60th)—To Jan. 11: Work 
concerning Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin. 
Guild Art Gallery (37 West 57th)—To 

5 Abstract drawings by Arshile 





Jan. 5: 
Gorky. Jan. 6-25: Water colors -by- Lloyd 
Ney. Arthur H, Harlow & Co. (620 Fifth 
Ave.)—Jan.: Fine prints by old and mod- 
ern masters. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 54th) 
—Permanent exhibition of antiquities, 
International Art Center (310 Riverside 
Drive)—Jan. 3-31: Paintings of modern 
Norway. Kennedy & Co, (785 Fifth Ave.) 
—Jan.: Fine prints. Frederick Keppel & 
Co. (16 East 57th)—Jan.: Fine prints. 
Kleemann Galleries (38 East 57th)—To 
Jan, 11: Paintings by Max Kuehne. Jan. 
13-31: Paintings by Ann Brockman. 
Kraushaar Galleries (680 Fifth. Ave.)— 
Jan.: Paintings and prints by Americans: 
LaSalle Galleries (3112 Broadway)—Jan. 
6-31: Water colors by Alfred Messner and 
Effie Rogers. Karl Lillienfeld Galleries 
(21 East 57th)—-Permanent exhibition of 
old masters. Estate of George Luks (32 
East 57th)—Jan.: Work of George Luks. 
Macbeth Gallery (11 East 57th)—Jan.: 
Paintiags by Herbert Meyer; drawings by 
Eastman Johnson. Pierre Matisse Gallery 
(51 East 57th)—Jan. 7-Feb. 1: Pictures by 
eight moderns. Guy E. Mayer (578 Madi- 
son Ave.)—Jan. 6-31: Trial proofs and 
early states of prints by Frank W. Ben- 
son; Chinese jades. McDonald Gallery 
(665 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Fine prints. Met- 
ropolitan Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: 
Paintings by old and modern masters. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison Ave.)— 
Jan.: Work by Waldo Peirce. Mileh Gal- 
leries (108 West 57th)—Jan.: Contempo- 
rary American paintings. Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library (29 East 36th)—To Jan. 31: 
Christmas festival illustrated by __ il- 
luminated manuscripts and original draw- 
ings. Morton Galleries (130 West 57th)— 
To Jan. 18: Work by Oliver Chaffee. 
Montross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—To 
Jan. 4: Work by “The Ten.” Museum of 
the City of New York (Fifth Ave. at 
104th)—Jan.: Old New York. Museum of 
Modern Art (11 West 53rd)—To Jan. 5: 
Work by Vincent Van Gogh. National 
Arts Club (119 East 19th)—Jan, 9-31: 
Members’ annual exhibition of painting 
and sculpture. New Art Cirele (509 Madi- 
son Ave.)—Jan.: Water colors by Wassily 
Kandinsky. Arthur U. Newton Galleries 
(11 East 57th)—Jan.: Old masters. Dor- 
othy Paris Gallery (56 West 53rd)—Jan. 
6-25: Oils, water colors, etchings by A. 
Mark Datz. Pen & Brush Club (16 East 
10th)—Jan. 6-30: Members’ exhibition of 
black and white. F. K, M. Rehn Galleries 
(683 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Paintings and 
drawings by John Carroll. Reinhardt Gal- 
leries (730 Fifth Ave.)—Jan.: Old mas- 
ters. Rosenbach Co. (15 East 51st)— 
Jan.: Old masters and works of art. 
Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton)—Per- 
manent exhibition of American and for- 
eign paintings. Society of IMIlustrators 
(334% West 24th)—To Jan. 10: Work by 
D’Alton Valentine. E. & A. Silberman (32 
East 57th)—Permanent exhibition of old 
masters. Marie Sterner Galleries (9 East 
57th)—To Jan. 11: Sculpture by Warren 
Cheney; stained glass windows by Alice 
Laughlin. Galleries of Mrs. Cornelius 4. 
Sullivan (57 East 56th)—Jan. 6-31: Paint- 
ings and drawings by Modigliani. Uptown 
Galleries (249 West End Ave.)—Jan.: 
Work by group. Valentine Gallery (69 
East 57th)—To Jan. 4: Drawings by Bil- 
shemius, Walker Galleries (108 East 57th) 
—To Jan. 4: Ceramics by Russell Barnett 
Aitken. Jan.: Work by young Americans. 
Weyhe Galleries (794 Lexington Ave.)— 
Jan.: Fine prints. Wildenstein Galleries 











(19 East 64th)—Jan.: Old masters. How- 
ard Young Galleries (677 Fifth Ave.)— 
Jan.: Fine prints. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. e 
Memorial Art Gallery—To Jan. 5: Stained 
glass windows by Alice Laughlin; Degas 
portfolio; special print exhibit. 
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Artist ‘of Many Masters’ Paints for ‘Pleasure’ 









































“Garage at Ranchos de Taos,’ by Georgine Shillard. 


Georgine Shillard, who is exhibiting at the 
Boyer Galleries in Philadelphia, is an artist 
of many masters, having studied under several 
of the greatest of art teachers. Beginning her 
career at an early age, she studied first at 
the Pennsylvania Academy under the tutelage 
of Cecilia Beaux, William M. Chase and Hugh 
R. Breckenridge. Then she painted in Henri’s 
studio, later joining Parker’s class in Paris 
where her instructors were Simon and Cottet. 
The artist, who in private life is Mrs. Shillard- 
Smith, also worked for a time in the studio 
of Whistler. In 1934 she painted with Victor 
Higgins in Taos. “This imposing group of 
masters might swamp any artist,” writes one 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Skidmore College—Jan. 9-22:. Sculpture (C. 
A. A.). Jan. 10-17: Pueblo Indian paint- 
ings (A. F, A.). 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Pastels by 

Dwight Williams; new accessions. 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Institute of Arts & Sciences—To March 1: 

Greek and Roman art. 
CINCINNATI, O., 

Art Museum—Jan. 4-Feb. 4: Paintings by 
Margaret Leighton. Jan. 6-Feb. 2: Mod- 
ern drawings. Jan. 10-Feb. 9: Czechoslo- 
vakian arts. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Museum of Art—Jan. 3-Feb. 16: Carnegie 
International exhibition of paintings. 


COLUMBUS, 0. 

Gallery of Fine Arts—Jan.: Modern Mex- 
ican paintings and drawings; modern Eu- 
ropean commercial printing. Little Gal- 
lery—To Jan. 15: Sales exhibition by Co- 
lumbus artists. 


DAYTON, O. 

Institute of Arts—Jan.: Persian illumina- 
tions; modern photographs; work by 
Louis Bouche, Thomas Handforth, Annie 
Campbell and Louise Abel. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Art Alliance—Jan.: Negro sculpture, French 
painting. Gimbel Galleries—To Jan. 4: 
Horses in various media by Paul Froelich. 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To Jan. 7: 
Nativity exhibition. Jan. 4-Feb. 19: water 
colors by Philadelphia artists. To Jan. 
22: Work of F. L. Griggs. Warwick Gal- 
leries—To Jan. 16: Water colors by David 
D. Walker. 


: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnegie Institute—To Jan. 26: Portraits of 
reoms in water color. To Feb. 2: Paint- 





ings from the collection of Albert C. Leh- 
man, 





critic. “That Georgine Shillard kept and de- 
veloped her own means of expression is proof 
of the power and direction of her mind.” 

It may truthfully be said of Georgine Shil- 
lard that she paints for pleasure. Until this 
exhibition, painting, which is the one of her 
many occupations that command her greatest 
enthusiasm, had been purely a personal con- 
cern, hidden from the friendly or critical view 
of the general public. The variety of her in- 
terests is equaled by the variety of her sub- 
jects—portraits, figures, landscapes and ex- 
cursions into poetic or mystic imagery. Char- 
acteristic of her work is a keen insight, and 
a humorous and appreciative spirit. 


PROVIDENCE. R. I 


Art Club—To Jan. 12: Water colors and 
drawings by Hannah T. Carpenter and 
Harriet Eden. Jan. 14-26: Paintings by 
Will S. Taylor and John R. Frazier. 


Rhode Island School of Design Museum— 
Jan. 2-26: Photographs of Persian Islamic 
architecture. Jan, 5-26: Armenian and 
yreek handcrafts. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Art Association—Jan. 8-30: Handcraft by 
Cleveland artists (A. F. A.). Jan. 8-22: 
Work from Cleveland School of Art (A. 
F. A.). 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 
American paintings; California 
Etchers’ exhibition. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Jan.: Joel T. Howard 





Jan. 3-30: 
Society of 


loan collection. Jan. 3-19: Artists’ self- 
portrait show. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts—Jan. 12-Feb. 2: 


Houston artists’ exhibit. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Witte Memorial Museum—Jan. 1-12: Water 
colors by Will Steves and Frances Failing. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
Washington State Normal School—Jan.: 
Photographs of sculpture by Elizabeth 
Haseltine Hibbard and Fred Hibbard; col- 
ored block prints by Norma Bassett Hall 
and Arthur William Hall. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Art Museum—To Jan. 5: Contemporary Eu- 
ropean and American paintings (A. F. A.); 


Hamilton Easter Field Collection; photo- 
graphs by Edward Steichen; work by 
Kamekichi Tokita. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Milwaukee Art Institute—Jan.: African 
Negro art exhibition. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Public Museum—Jan.: Around the world- 


travel posters. 
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ARTISTS' OIL COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


NEXPENSIVE and of 
rsp Tee 
| oe: fd 
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well Pnown REMBRANDT 
ee 
ranging in price from 25¢ 


W45*  ATENS@SON 


NEWARK «= NEW JERSEY 









USE 


Rembrasik 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIDUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N. J 


Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS STENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 








PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
144 pages, $1.00 


FLORENTINE ART PLASTER CO. 
2218 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 













Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 


dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, address: 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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the 
trademark 


of 


sincerity 


Restricted to the pigments of 
"The Permanent Palette" of Dr. 
Martin H. Fischer and arranged 
for technically foolproof use ac- 
cording to his "S" & "O" Sys- 
tems. Oil Colors having an 
homogeneous medium of pure, 
raw, cold-pressed Linseed Oil. 
Result—the greatest reliability, 
permanency and durability pos- 


sible. 


Full strength pigments with full 
guaranteed composition on the 
tube. Gonuinily represented 
and following strictly the speci- 
fications of the National Com- 
mittee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, UI- 

tramarine Turquoise, Ivory 
Black, Zinc White, Terra Verde, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, 
Golden Ochre, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, 
Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, 
Red & Violet. ; 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Golden, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Deep, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds—tLight, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep & Violet 
Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yellow, 
Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridi- 
an, Deep Viridian, Permanent 
Green Light, Ultramarine Green, 
Ultramarine Red and Scarlet. 


1.00Cobalt Blues, 1.50 Cerulean Blue 
50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 
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Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera, and Fresco 
materials may be obtained from 
your Dealer or by writing to us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 
Circulated by 


BLANCHE A. BYERLEY 


205 East 78th Street, New York City 


In cooperation with the 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 8. WARREN 8T., TRENTON, N. J. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 
National Director: Florence Topping Green, 


Sfonnt 


104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


PENNSYLVANIA APPRECIATES 
NATIONAL ART WEEK 


The illustrated talks on the contemporary 
artist and his work by club leaders have re- 
sulted in an interest and understanding of 
our present day painter, and are being re- 
quested to such an extent that it is impossi- 
ble for the League’s National Lectures Com- 
mittee (Orlando Rouland, Ch., 130 W. 57th 
St., N. Y. City) to supply the demand. Never 
before has there been such enthusiasm for art. 

Two large scrap books containing news- 
paper clippings concerning National Art Week 
have been received from Mrs. James Bertram 
Hervey, League State chairman for Pennsyl- 
vania. Included also is the “Clubwoman’s 
Journal” which put out a National Art Week 
number, beautifully illustrated, the “Pennsyl- 
vania Clubwoman” which contained extensive 
references to the celebration of the event and 
an article by Mrs. Hervey on the Isochromatic 
Rotary. 

National Art Week was given far greater 
publicity this year than last, receiving the 
universal approval of art critics and editors. 

Each chairman personally financed her work 
as her contribution to National Art Week, and 
Mrs. Thomas F. Miller had folders printed 
containing all information for her work in the 
Central District. The Graphic and Plastic 
Sketch Clubs held special events and 27 mem- 
bers of the Fellowship of the Pennsylvania 
Academy held an exhibit in Schraffts. All of 
the displays were of a high standard of ex- 
cellence. The posters used in the windows 
were so beautifully done that they warrant 
special mention. Heavy cards were made, gold 
with black lettering. Mrs. E. Clinton Rhodes 
secured a donation of funds from Judge Ed- 
win O. Lewis to have them printed. 

The Philadelphia Gas Works commissioned 
W. E. Sparks to paint two murals on the cen- 
ter, one of which was the seal of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 

There is a report of many sales of works 
of art. Letters were received from merchants 
remarking that the exhibition of such fine 
works of art in the windows proved a stimula- 
tion to business. Some photographs of beauti- 
ful windows were included in the scrap books. 
One, of Bonwit Teller’s, showed a large cen- 
tral painting and two smaller ones by Frank 
Linton. This firm donated eight windows to 
the cause. They were used by as many dif- 
ferent artists. 

Mrs. Robert C. Parrish contributed beauti- 
ful posters illuminated on parchment and 
framed in mats of hairwood. Four hundred 
canvases and pieces of sculpture were dis- 
played in 235 stores by 139 artists in Phila- 
delphia alone. 

Mrs. John Charles Runk put over a big 
celebration in the South Western District and 
submitted an interesting report. Mrs. John 
A. Boroski gave an excellent report from the 
North Eastern District. The work of the 
South Western District was splendidly given 
by Mrs. W. N. Conrad; and the South Eastern 
District, with Mrs. Edward Lodholz in charge, 
did splendid things for art. There was a 
tremendous increase in thé school art work 


of the state during National Art Week, not 
only through the efforts of C. Valentine Kirby 
but also through the great interest of the club- 
women in bringing artists’ works to the schools 
and childrens’ art efforts to the public. Mrs. 
Hervey assures the A. A. P. L. that the growth 
of art in Pennsylvania is not confined to one 
week, it is a “year round party”. 
* * mm 
ADVANCEMENT OF AMERICAN ART 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Governor Olson said “We have in this coun- 
try many accomplished young men and women 
who should and can be leaders in the realm 
of art if only they have an opportunity to 
develop their talent. Through the observance 
of “National Art Week” I am sure that public 
interest will be aroused and these people will 
secure recognition of their ability.” Co-oper- 
ating with Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen, Chairman, 
were Mrs. E. Backus, Mrs. C. W. Conaughy, 
Mrs. W. E. Herber, Mrs. W. R. Cooper, and 
Miss Belle Pearson. They received the full 
assistance of the club women and leading 
stores in the state participated by having art 
exhibits in their show windows. Many art 
events of all kinds were held and the A. A. 
P. L. was congratulated for all it is doing 
“to advance the cause of art in this and other 
states”. 

~ x aK 
GOOD IDEAS SPREAD TO MANY 
LANDS 

A letter was received by Mrs. Alvoni Allen, 
originator of the Penny Art Fund Plan, from 
Mr. L. H. Schutze of Berlin. He said he was 
very much interested in an article on this 
page which referred to the work being done 
by Mrs. Allen. It appeared to him such a 
noble venture that he wrote a long article 

{Continued back on page 28) 


‘RUBENS’ 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Prequently imitated, but never equalled) 


UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORE 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
103 Park Avenue, New York City MEAN 152 West 57th Street, New York City 


Grant tary : Wilford S. Conrow 


National Treasurer : Gordon H 
137 Bast 66th Street, New York City 


National Secre 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 
National Committee on Teehnic and Education National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman : Walter Beck : George Pearse Ennis 


“Innisfree,” Milbrook, BY. 681 5th Avenue, New York City 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 














THIS ANNUAL MEETING 
January 27th, 1936 
Will Be Unusual in Our Annals 




































THE FIRST OPPORTUNITY TO MEET YOUR FELLOW 
MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSION AL 
LEAGUE FROM MANY SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 





League Members 
and Their Friends 
are cordially invited to be present 
at a very informal subscription 


DINNER 


at the 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB 


47 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 



































Monday Evening, January 27, 1936 


at 7 o'clock 



















DINNER $1.00 












-:- For Reservations Notify -:- 


. ARTHUR FREEDLANDER 
[$1 FIFTH AVENUE... . . . . . NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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1 embers Unable to Attend the Dinner Will Be Most Welcome at 8:45 
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INSIGNIA 


Permanent Oil 


Colors for Artists| 
iY GENUINE PIGMENTS... 
NO SUBSTITUTES 


| ¥Y GUARANTEED COMPOSITION | 
|} PRINTED ON EVERY TUBE | 


| ¥ REASONABLE PRICES 
il ¥ MADE IN JU. S. A. 

| x Specifications of Contents as 
The 


i requested by 
l Artists Professional League. | 


> 
i In Studio Size Tubes | 


oo 
25¢ group 
Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Green Earth 
Light Red 
Ivory Black 
Raw Sienna 
Raw Umber 
Venetian Red 
Yellow Ochre Light 
Zinc White 


35c group 


French Ultramarine Blue 
Permanent Blue 
Zinc Yellow 


50c group 


Alizarin Crimson 
Cadmium Yellow Pale 
Cadmium Yellow Light 

Cadmium Yellow Medium 

Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Red Light 
Cadmium Red Medium 
Cadmium Red Deep 

Cerulean Blue* 

Cobalt Blue* 
Permanent Green Light 

Ultramarine Green 

Ultramarine Red 
Ultramarine Turquoise 

Verte Emeraude 


*Small Studio Size 4% x 24%" 


ZINC WHITE 


Size X Tube—35c 
Pound Tube—50c 


> 
iH ORDER THRU YOUR FAVORITE 
DEALER 


> 
| COLOR CHART AND ee LIST UPON REQUEST 


| } M. GRUMBACHER 


Dept. J. D. 


i Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


Canadian Branch: 


55 York Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Hubert-Robert, Saved by Death, Found Joy in Painting Old Ruins 


Among those who have been aptly termed 
“darlings of fortune” it is seldom that one 
meets with the name of an artist. Hubert- 
Robert, painter of romantic ruins, however, 
was of that fortunate fraternity of humans, 
who, in the argot of the sporting world, “get 
the breaks.” Happy in his choice of a pro- 
fession, patronized and honored by his con- 
temporaries and esteemed by posterity, Hubert- 
Robert was blessed by fortune in each step 
that leads along the long road to fame in the 
arts, someone or something always turning up 
to smooth the rough spots. The ease and 
spontaneous delight with which the artist lived 
out his life-span are reflected in his works, 
comments Louise Burroughs in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum Bulletin, apropos of the bequest 
to that Institution by Lucy Work Hewitt of two 
of his beautiful canvases, “The Return of the 
Cattle” and “The Portico of a Country Man- 
sion.” ; 

“There is nothing profound in Hubert- 
Robert’s work,” she writes. “He had nothing 
to teach, nothing to uphold, nothing to re- 
form. No great vision animated his spirit, 
no disillusion warped his mind. He was hap- 
py, gay, and popular. He had an enormous 
capacity for enjoyment and a zest for hard 
work, adding thereby a brilliant facility to 
his spiritual sympathy with his material. His 
paintings, lively, harmonious, poetic, reflect 
his personality. The profound emotion which 
marks the work of great genius is lacking; 
Hubert-Robert asks us not to think but merely 
to enjoy, and his work, although reflecting so 
ephemeral a thing as fashion, still has the 
power to charm us as it did his contemporaries. 
We look at his pictures not only with pleasure 
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but with that sense of release with which all 
true poetic expression informs our imagina- 
tions.” 

A cool and sparkling example of Robert’s 
art is “The Portico of a Country Mansion.” 
The color is light and fresh, the distance 
blurred with the spray of a tumbling foun- 
tain, the foreground bright with sunshine on 
mellow stone. In “The Return of the Cattle,” 
rosy with the bewitching rays of sunset, the 
foreground is darkened by the shadow of the 
imposing ruined edifice which 
peasants as a stable. The painting of beasts 
and figures, says Mrs. Burroughs, “recalls the 
fact that the two young compatriots Fragonard 
and Hubert-Robert were pensionnaires together 
at the Academy in Rome and became fast 
friends, running about city and country, work- 
ing side by side, until it was difficult to 
distinguish the sketches of one from those of 
the other. Hubert-Robert, however, even then 
lavished more attention on the architecture, 
while Fragonard painted his figure group more 
expertly. ‘The Return of the Cattle’ reveals 
the influence of Fragonard.” 

Hubert-Robert’s choice of subject matter, 
the ruined buildings of antiquity, fitted well 
with the bent of the times, points out Louise 
Burroughs: “The ruins of Herculaneum, the 
excavations of Pompeii, were drawing visitors 
from all Europe, savants and amateurs alike, 
and enthusiasm for antiquity was at fever 
pitch. But there was as yet no self-conscious- 
ness toward the antique among the country 
people. Peasants still drove the-cattle home 
to stable them under classic arches, shepherds 
still watched their flocks from the shade of a 
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gtass-grown temple, and families set up their 
simple housekeeping among the ruins of im- 
perial glory. In all this Hubert-Robert took 
a vast delight, playing the beauties of ancient 
art against bits of contemporary life. Our 
two pictures nicely illustrate his pleasing coun- 
terpoint.” 

Sent to Rome through the influence of his 
sponsor, the distinguished collector, the Comte 
de Stainville, Hubert-Robert studied under the 
tutelage of Pannini the Venetian and returned 
to Paris where his success was immediate and 
complete. Honors were showered upon him, 
critics hailed him as a genius. He decorated 
houses, made plans for vast gardens, and was 
appointed the first conservateur of the newly 
organized Musée Royal du Louvre. He painted 
what he loved, and his paintings were in ready 
demand. Salon catalogs reveal that many of 
his works found purchasers before they were 
exhibited. Among these were the two Met- 
ropolitan canvases from the Salon of 1775, 
listed as the property of M. de Frouville. 

Hubert-Robert was fortunate even in the 
date of his birth. As the 18th century moved 
toward its close, he was nearing the end of 
his life. Had he been born a generation later, 
writes Louise Burroughs, “his happy spirit 
would surely have withered in the cold light 
of classicism. All those delightful frivolities 
which are to us the essence of the 18th cen- 
tury, girdled by the Revolution, were rapidly 
dying out. Popular taste, following on the 
heels of history, was already embracing the 
new ideals so admirably interpreted by Jacques 
Louis David. Death in 1808 saved Robert 
from a world in which he could not but have 
been an alien.” 
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